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From “ Dickens’ Housshold Words.” 


Hy Mahogany Friend. 


I rancy the habit I have contracted of 
conversing with what we commonly call in- 
animate objects, or at least, of listening to 
their long stories and unlimited confidences, 
(which they are much given to repose in me,) 
arises, in some measure, from the solitary 
life I lead. I cannot indeed affirm, with 
truth, that I am altogether a solitary old 
fellow, seeing I am such a near neighbor to 
the Chase; neither can I pretend that I am 
the confidant of inanimate objects alone. You 
must know, by the way, that the Chase is the 
old house—the house in point of fact—of my 
neighborhood. 

How well I remember the time, now about 
seventeen years ago, when I first arrived to 
take possession of the “Den,” as I, somewhat 
misanthropically, christened my new abode. 
I calmed myself with the reflection that, 
although Olivia (which I still think a pretty 
name) had turned out a flirt, and tried (but 
unsuccessfully) to break my heart, there was 
“balm in Gilead.” The flutter and flurry 
of life were over; no more long expecta- 
tions, and slow disappointments; all “that 
sort of thing” was at an end; and, if I 
were occasionally dull, at least, I should be 
quiet. 

But, talk of single blessedness, talk of 
having “no encumbrances,” as our country 
people say, I do not see that my old bache- 
lorship has saved me from any of the anxie- 
ties to which fathers, with a whole house 
full of children, are subject! Iam sure, I 
might have had five sons, and a profession 
apiece to provide for them, and they need 
not have given me half the trouble or the 
heartache that that one little black-eyed 
gipsy at the Chase has occasioned me—not 
to mention Harry! Ah, Ihave had a pretty 
time of it at the Den, altogether! I have 
been a sort of barometer, entirely at the 
mercy of the changes of atmosphere at the 
Chase! I believe a slight tendency to a 
pulmonary complaint has saved my life, or 
my reason, before now. I often think I 


should have been worried to death if I had 
remained at home without intermission. 
The Physician who recommended a southern 
climate, occasionally, did not know half the 
good he was doing me, 
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But, I am always running on in this way. 
I forget where I was—No I don’t! I re- 
member. I began by alluding to inanimate 
objects. Well, I remember, distinctly enough, 
the day when, having taken possession of 
my Den, I went, for the first time, bemoan- 
ing my sad fate as the victim of social civility, 
up and down those tortuous paths that form 
the short cut from the Den to the Chase 
—dwarf avenues of stunted underwood, with 
here and there a large tree, ivy-clasped ; but, 
the fern itself is as high, in some parts, as 
small trees, and quite thick enough to hide 
in: as the children at the Chase soon dis- 
covered, when they wished to waylay me. 
Of one thing I am quite sure ; the birds sing 
nowhere so sweetly, or so late, or so early 
in the day, or in the season, as along that 
path; and the wild flowers are so bright 
and so luxuriant that the garden at the 
Chase looked dull to me after them; but, 
then, I always have loved wild flowers 
best. 

Iam wandering again. It’s my way to 
lose my way. I proceeded to the Chase, for 
the purpose of returning the visit which the 
master of the Chase had made to me; andI 
was left in the hall, while the servant, with 
those troublesome scruples regarding the 
exact truth of “not at home” which I sup- 
pose are peculiar to country servants, hunt- 
ed his unfortunate master and mistress into 
every possible nook and corner of the house, 
pleasure-ground, and garden. 

I spent the interim, patiently and pleas- 
antly enough, in the hall. It was a pictu- 
resque old hall. Not on a large scale ; nota 
fine hall; but, well fitted up, with a billiard- 
table in the middle, that had more of a social 
than a gambling aspect: with plenty of 
cricket-bats, and fishing-rods, and whips, 
and gardening utensils, and some out-of 
door children’s toys, pleasantly scattered 
about. 

“Something straightforward and honest, 
in a hall of this kind,” thought I. “It gives 
you an insight into the character of the 
people you are going to meet.” As I 
thought this, my eye fell on an old Hat- 
stand, whom I immediately took to my 
bosom as, and have ever since considered 
and called, ny Mahogany Friend. 

It was not a very old Hat-stand then, I 
suppose ; but, old or young, we made friends 
that minute. 
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1 began our acquaintance by scrutinizing 
the “tree,” or, in other words, the arms of 
my Mahogany Friend very narrowly. On the 
topmost branch, hung the master’s hat— 
rather lower in the crown than the general- 
ity of hats, but, quite conventional enough to 
pass muster, I thought it had rather a 
stern look as it inclined downwards ; but it 
was neat and well-brushed, and had a 
very respectable appearance altogether. 
On the left side, far lower down, hung a 
straw cottage bonnet crossed with a simple 
pale-blue ribbon, round which clustered in- 
numerable little caps and hats and bonnets 
of different dimensions. I fitted a face into 
that bonnet as I stood there, and the event 
did honor to my powers of divination. A 
fair, meek Madonna face, I made it, with 
eyes all love, and a mouth all gentleness. 
Too much love, and too little power, in that 
whole countenance, to fit it for this work-o’- 
day world. 

The master and mistress, coming in to re- 
ceive me, I found my Mahogany Friend quite 
right in these suggestions. I made a pleas- 
ant visit, and I thanked him with a courteous 
look as I went out. We understood each 
other. I did not frequent the Chase much 
in those days, comparatively speaking ; but 
before the year was out, there was a blank 
on the topmost branch of the tree that looked 
sad, even to me. 

“Bad news!” said my Mahogany Friend, 
“you see!” And bad, indeed, it was. The 
small close crape bonnet of the widow which 
replaced the Cottage for a time, had mount- 
ed a degree higher; but it seemed now as 
if it only peeped out of a little nest of 
mourning head-gear. 

That was the winter I fell ill, and was or- 
dered to a southern climate. I remained 
away several years—a sufficiently long 
time, in fact, to lay in a good stock of health, 
so that I was better able, on my return, to 
encounter the damp air and clayey soil round 
my old Den. 

Nothing could exceed the loquacity of my 
Mahogany Friend, when I went up to the 
Chase on my return. Instead of allowing 
me to draw my own conclusions from what 
he showed me, he began to talk in the most 
unreserved manner. 

“Look here |” says he, “don’t you think 
the Cottage appears gayer than it ever did 
before, with dear old William’s hat hanging 





close to it? That is William’s, old William, 
or Sweet William, as we call him: see how 
manly it looks. Some people say it has 
grown very like the one I used to carry on 
my head, some years ago; but, I know bet- 
ter. The quality is quite different, sir. That 
cap very near the Cottage, that’s young 
George’s. George mounted that sort of cap, 
because all the other Eton fellows do; an 
argument which black-eyed sister Katie does 
not admit. See that little tarpaulin hat just 
underneath the cottage ; that’s Tom’s. Tom, 
sir, is gone raving mad about sailoring. I 
see the poor Cottage sometimes, peeping 
down-so anxiously over that little hat! But, 
it’s of no use, Mr. Mum; the boy’s mind’s 
made up. I suppose I need not tell you who 
owns this black hat and feathers, eh? Has 
it not just such a pretty, jaunty, wayward, 
high-spirited, warm-hearted look, as Katie 
herself? It’s the hat I love to carry, best of 
all! Though I have no objection to the 
broad straw hat with its fluttering ribbons, 
that sits like a thatched roof on the golden 
locks of little Minnie. Bless you, Mr. Mum, 
I have seen the people stoop down (and it’s 
worth their while too) to look at the little 
fairy underneath! This is Harry’s hat next 
to Katie's. Ob, you may be sure that, while 
they can, that brother and sister will be side 
by side! This brown wide-awake is Harry’s 
too—mad-cap, we call him—and this green 
Tyrolese hat, with the peacock’s feathers, is 
Harry’s too; and this Glengarry bonnet— 
all Harry’s, Mr. Mum! Harry has no end 
of friends, and they all send him presents; 
and as he spends almost all his time out of 
doors, what can be a more appropriate pres- 
ent than a covering for that wild head of 
his, eh, sir? These two neatly trimmed, 
lady-like bonnets, with a coarser one in the 
centre,” continued my friend, nearly out of 
his mahogany breath, “these Mr. Mum, be- 
long to our twins and their governess, 
Katie, you see, has emancipated herself 
from that yoke, and Minnie has not put it on 
yet; but dear me, how I do chatter !” 

“Not at all, my Mahogany Friend,” I 
politely replied. His remark was strictly 
true, but I wished to encourage him; be- 
cause, like many chatterers, he seemed in- 
stinctively to avoid the very point on which 
I felt some curiosity. 

On one side of the stand, but much n« 
the top than any of the others, wa- 
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a large, determined, grim-looking Bonnet. 
It was very plain that Katie's Spaniard and 
Harry’s Tyrolese tossed their feathers at it, 
that Minnie’s ribbons trembled under it; 
that the twin bonnets, though too well 
disciplined and lady-like to be demonstra- 
tive, inclined nearer to each other, as if they 
shrank from it; that William's hat seemed 
looking away ; that George’s was running 
away, and that Tom’s was sailing away, 
from it. 

The Cottage had a peculiar expression, or 
else I am much mistaken; it had a sort of 
upward look in the direction of the soli- 
tary bonnet, and it hung closer than ever to 
William’s hat. 

“That grim-looking bonnet is something 
new, my Mahogany Friend,” I observed 
with some hesitation; for I felt it was 
rather a breach of taste to allude to the one 
only subject on which my friend had been 
silent. ’ 

“Tt may be new to you, Mr. Mum,” was 
the reply, in a decidedly peevish tone, 
“who have been amusing yourself in Italy 
all these years; but it is not new enough to 
have any charms for me. It is a beaver 
bonnet, you see. Maybe that is the reason 
it is so heavy. I know that side of me often 
aches with the weight of it.” 

“Why how can that be ?” I asked, deter- 
mined to sift the matter, now that I had 
once begun, “almost all your weight is on 
the other side.” 

“So you think,” grumbled my friend. 
“Tf you were but to know the relief it is to 
me, when the Beaver is taken down for its 
daily ‘Constitutional,’ you would think differ- 
ently. Why, if I did not miss it bodily, I 
should know it was gone by the way the 
children come bounding and springing into 
the hall, and darting up to me; or by see- 
ing old Nelson scamper across into the 
drawing-room with his muddy paws.” 

“But, to whom does it belong?” I in- 
sisted. 

“Why, I tell you,” answered the old 
Stand, gruffly, “it belongs to ‘Aunt.’” (I 
positively affirm that he had never told me 
any thing of the kind; but let that pass.) 

“What do you think Harry did one 
day?” pursued my friend. “He stuck it 
up at the top of all, (where, between our- 
selves, I have no doubt it will establish it- 
self some day,) and then he called Katie and 
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Minnie to come and bow down before Ges- 
ler’s hat. Minnie looked terrified, and kept 
watching ‘Aunt’s’ door—it opens on the 
staircase, that she may come out at odd 
times and glare at us, to see what we are 
all about. Katie tossed her black locks, 
and said she did not care who came out, for 
she supposed Harry might put the things 
where he pleased in his own mother’s hall. 
There they stood, such a pretty group of 
rebels on a small scale looking up at me! 
And do you know what those good-for- 
nothing little conspirators planned the next 
day? Harry had a scarlet fez among his 
hoards, and they pinched it into a Cap of 
Liberty, and perched it up here immediate- 
ly over the Beaver. But William chanced 
to come down first to breakfast that morn- 
ing, and he looked grave and took it off, and 
said, ‘that wasn’t the way to go to work. 
Harry and Katie, who had been dodging 
about, watching for some one else, looked 
rather disconcerted, but by no means cross, 
for they always listen to William ; and dear 
old William is sure to be right.” 

For some time after this, I detected no 
great change in the expression of my Ma- 
hogany Friend, and he volunteered no new 
confidences. Sometimes best .hats went 
away; but, then, the home hats that still 
lingered, gave a promise of return. The 
grim Beaver went on towering ; the Cottage 
went on nestling; the two sets of feathers 
went on waving about, all much as usual, un- 
til William’s hat went away, and staid away 
longer than usual. When it returned, it had 
rather a different look about it; and, not 
long after its return, came a strange straw 
hat,a Swiss hat, such as ladies (not peas- 
ants) wear in their excursions through Swit- 
zerland. It was a good hat, I dare say; 
indeed I know it was, because William said 
it was ; but, to me, it looked strange at the 
Chase, and I am an old man, and do not 
like what is strange. It always hung next 
to William’s—very close indeed—and the 
two hats always went out and came in at 
the same time. At last, the Swiss hat 


flapped away, and what was worse for all 
of us, William’s soon followed it, and since 
that day that corner of the old Hat-stand has 
had rather a desolate look, and the poor 
Cottage has never been the same: no, nor 
the Chase ; no, nor the country round about. 
George’s Eton cap, indeed, hung manfully 
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by the Cottage in the holidays, but holidays 
do not last all the year; and Tom’s little 
tarpaulin was soon on blue water, as my 
Mahogany Friend (grown taciturn) informed 
me in expressive pantomime by holding out 
his bare arm. 

I went away too, much about the same 
time—not that I was much loss, though 
Katie did cry when I told her I was going. 
A threatening of my old complaint drove 
me across the Alps; no unpleasant drive 
either ! 

On my return, I found great changes in 
my Mahogany Friend. The Beaver had es- 
tablished itself much higher, immediately 
over the Cottage. My old friend informed 
me that during my absence Katie’s and 
Harry’s hat would sometimes approach it, 
or little Minnie’s straw creep coaxingly up 
to it; but, that the moment the Beaver 
took this stride, all the smaller tribe flew 
off at a tangent, and there the Beaver re- 
mained in triumph, towering over its poor 
meek neighbor, the Cottage, whose blue 
ribbon was all faded and discolored. The 
other side of the stand was changed too, 
and I felt rather perplexed and uneasy at 
the species of confusion I saw there. The 
neutralizing influence of the twins, and their 
inseparable companion, was removed to 
some school in France, I believe. As to 
Harry, he must have been a real hydra, if 
he could wear all those hats and caps. Be- 
sides my old friends, there was an Oxford 
boating hat, and a velvet hunting cap, and 
a steeple-chase jockey cap, and a German 
travelling cap, and goodness knows how 
many more. Round about, like satellites, 
hung all manner of bad imitations, in the 
shape of visiting hats and caps, with all 
the reckless look and none of the genuine 
air of Harry’s head-gear. In the midst of 
these I searched anxiously for the girls’, 
my girls’ hats; Minnie’s, I saw, had be- 
taken itself into a little shy corner, and re- 
mained aloof with a sort of scared look. 
But Katie’s, of course, that was there, in the 
very midst of the throng, not quite so close 
to Harry’s as usual, because it hung on 
the same branch with a dark-blue foraging 
cap. 

Now, when this cap caught my eye, I un- 
derstood a good deal, because I am in the 
habit of understanding what I see; but, cer- 
tainly, I never anticipated all the trouble 
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that foraging cap was destined to give me. 
The lectures I should have to throw away, 
the confessions I should be doomed to listen 
to, the tears and prayers I should have to 
withstand—or to fancy, I withstood; the 
early and late walks with Kate it would 
cost me, when it would have been much 
more comfortable and respectable, at my 
time of life, to have been either in bed, or 
sitting over the fire in my own chimney 
corner. 

I confessed before, that I have no affection 
for what is strange; but, somehow, by de- 
grees the cap in question grew more familiar 
to me than I thought likely at first. It be- 
gan to have a good, honest, dashing, soldier- 
like expression about it ; still I did not think 
it worth the coil my silly Katie made. Per- 
haps.if the poor Cottage had had more in- 
fluence than could be expected from a sick 
room, or if the Beaver had not made itself 
more than usually grim on the occasion, or 
if Harry’s conduct had been a little more 
uniform towards the foraging cap, (I mean 
no pun, for I hope I am incapable of such a 
thing,) and had not shown quite such a lofty 
irritation when it took to hanging about 
Katie’s black feathers, with which nothing 
in Harry’s sight could compare ; above all, 
perhaps, if dear old William, with his clear 
sight, his gentle heart, and persuasive firm- 
ness, had been at hand, Katie might have 
been inclined to listen to reason. However, 
as it was, the oftener the foraging cap was 
ordered off the branch, the nearer Katie's 
black plume waved menacingly by it, looking 
as ferocious, on a small scale, as the famous 
plume of feathers on the helmet that came 
plump into the famous Castle of Otranto. 
There did come a day, however, when I 
missed the cap, and in its stead hung a 
beautiful little riding whip, with a motto in 
gold letters round the handle—old English 
letters. I believe I rose greatly in the esti- 
mation of my old friend, for reading the 
motto off so easily; he knew it by heart, he 
said, and so did Katie; she always repeated 
it aloud to him, when she took it down every 
day, and sometimes twice a day. 

“No force can move 
Affixed Love.” 
As to Beaver, she had puzzled over it for 
ever, and could not make it out. The whip, 
was seldom out of Katie’s hand ; but, pretty 
as it was, the wilful child actually preferred 
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the cap. There was a great deal of wet 
weather about that time, which I suppose 
caused my favorite’s feathers to droop like 
weeping willows, so that I could scarcely 
bear to see them. But I was obliged to 
bear it often enough, I can tell you; they 
would come nodding into my very study, in 
the middle of a quiet morning; they would 
come to luncheon, and to walk, without the 
slightest encouragement on my part; and 
actually one wild autumn night, when the 
curtains were drawn, and the fire made up, 
and I was sitting in false security with my 
glass of negus, and a new periodical ; what 
should come dripping in, but that everlasting 
plume! Much ado I had to get rid of it at 
all, or to induce it to hang itself up on its 
own legitimate Hat-stand, that night; for, 
it had half a mind to spread its wild feathers 
and fly. Ah, Katie, Katie, the dark rainy 
walk, too, we had of it! You so provo- 
kingly holding out your .ungloved hand to 
see if it rained, in answer to my lamenta- 
tions, and both of us wet to the skin! I 
spoke out to you, Katie; but what was the 
use? The only answers you gave me were 
“But I don’t care for what they say, dear 
Growler,” (that was my name at the Chase, 
and Katie was my godmother,) “and I can’t 
help it if people will be ill-natured, and I 
am much too unhappy to care about that 
sort of thing; and I love him.” But the 
darling did care too. She did care very 
much when words passed between her and 
Harry for the first time in their lives, She 
did care when the Beaver went into the sick 
room to make grim mischief; and she did 
care when Growler, the present writer, 
looked really grave at last, and showed he 
plainly did not approve! 

Just about this time, there arrived, and 
hooked itself on to an arm of my Mahogany 
Friend, at first so low that it used to get 
dusty, and then, by degrees, creeping nearer 
to the Beaver than any living hat (so to 
speak) had ever dared approach before, a 
species of sleek, damp, broad-brimmed non- 
descript. It had a sort of shy, squinting 
way of looking downwards, and yet, at the 
same time, inclining upwards in the direc- 
tion of the Beaver. At last, oh joyful day, 
in our calendar at the Chase! it walked off 
with the Beaver, and never came back ! 

I shall never forget the long breath my 
Mahogany Friend drew, on that delicious 
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occasion. “I feel as young and as buoyant, 
Mr. Mum,” said he, “as on the day I was 
first put up. One wink, sir, from the old 
stick and fishing-rod, standing yonder, would 
send me whirling round the hall in a polka. 
What do you think the housekeeper said to 
Katie, in my hearing {—‘ Well, to be sure, 
Miss, here’s a pretty business, for to think 
as your aunt should have been and gone and 
got married to Sly-boots, and we who put 
up with her so long, for her money, to be 
cheated after-all! ‘I would never have put 
up with her, said Katie, with a cheek like 
those mountain-ash berries over the old fire- 
place. ‘I don’t want her money. I hate 
the very sound of money. I never knew a 
person who was worth caring for, that had 
any money!’ And up she bounces to my 
side, Mr. Mum, and tears off her hat, with 
very little respect for my feelings, I can tell 
you.” 

Little traitress, thought I to myself, when 
the Stand had done talking, I have half a 
mind to rush home and write a codicil ! 
But, on the whole, I didn’t. And not long 
after Beaver’s departure (Katie always 
would say Aunt’s elopement) what should 
hang itself in that very place, for weeks to- 
gether, but Growler’s identical hat—mine— 
Mr. Mum’s! I can see Katie now, on tip- 
toe, with her arm embracing my Mahogany 
Friend, spinning and twisting my hat round 
and round, till I verily thought the brim 
and crown would part company. But, even 
if they had, it would have been good repay- 
ment to hear the child’s merry laugh again, 
which had been hushed so long; and, after 
all, she gave me a new hat herself, the day 
I went to church with her to give her away ; 
for she said she was determined that her 
dear old growling father should look respect- 
able. The truth is, after I had been domi- 
ciled at the Chase, by the express wish of 
the poor Cottage up-stairs, the foraging cap 
came back, and Harry’s hat (which had been 
away too long) came back also, and Katie’s 
feather’s moved and shook, and drooped and 
fluttered, and tossed and trembled; and— 
well! and I suppose it was all right! I 
only know I brought it about ; it was a real 
feast, as the Italians say, that wedding with 
a pretty, pretty, bride; but I hate weddings, 
and will never go to another—no, not even 
to Minnie’s, The foraging cap, you may 
suppose, did not go to church, but a bran 
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new hat did (I hate bran new hats—mine 
was bran new too—they shine so) and the 
cap drove off afterwards, with as many 
bright hopes in it as ever filled a cap of any 
description, old, middle-aged, or new; be- 
fore or since. 

I went home again, to the Den, that very 
day. Home, did I say? Well; Katie al- 
lowed me to live there, and did not ask 
much rent, and I don’t know who would be 
more likely to watch over the little wife’s 
interests than her agent, Growler, while she 
was marching over the country from quarter 
to quarter. 

A year and a half has passed since then, 

and times have changed with my Mahogany 
Friend, who was obstinately silent, and 
looked very blank, through all that term. 
William’s hat has come back—not the old 
hat, but one of foreign manufacture—and 
Mrs. William’s hat, (made for more sun than 
she will get here,) has come along with it, 
and three or four little, outlandish, far-away, 
-over-the-sea sort of head-dresses, for which 
I, who have never crossed the Line, or been 
further south than Palermo, can find no 
name, cluster around them ; and, better than 
all, for all would be incomplete without 
them, my Katie’s black plume and the 
foraging cap have come back, and hang up 
with the rest—as the country people say, 
“quite natural.” What the puffy little 
cream-colored hood, (much too small I should 
have thought for any thing living,) that 
hangs there too, may mean, or what tiny 
animal may be in the habit of wearing it, I 
don’t know—but, I have no doubt Katie 
knows—and indeed she says I’m its god- 
father. The faded Cottage is bleached, and 
-has a new ribbon, and comes out quite fresh ; 
and there’s a dreadfully suspicious young 
hat near Minnie’s bonnet. In a word, my 
Mahogany Friend is perfectly radiant, and 
-stood, but yesterday, with all his five-and- 
twenty arms a-kimbo, and all his hats cocked, 
looking at me with the jolliest aspect I ever 
-observed in him. 

“ You consider,” I began, addressing him 
familiarly, and presuming on our friend- 
ship— 

“To make short work with you, Mr. 
Mum,” he replied, “I consider my history 
finished, and I never mean to say any 
‘more.” 

My opinion is, that he never will, and that 
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he ought to blush French polish for having 
said so much, about so little. 





From “ Chambers’ Edinburgh Journal.” 


Boron Shillelab. 


Some years ago a packet-boat, in which I 
had sailed from an English port to cross the 
Channel, was fearfully tossed about in a 
squall, and finally driven into the open sea 
far from the place of her destination. The 
passage, which was generally made in a 
single day, thus became long and perilous ; 
and it was no small relief when, after being 
eleven days at sea, we hailed the brig Swal- 
low. It received on board the passengers 
and crew, and took in. tow the remains of 
our little vessel, with its broken mast and 
shattered rigging. Among the passengers 
was an aged and venerable-looking Irish 
priest, whose name I learned, was Murphy. 
He was accompanied by a lad—an object 
perhaps as revolting, at first sight, as any 
that ever wore the semblance of human 
form. Moran Shillelah had been an idiot 
from his birth: he had reached his eigh- 
teenth year without having acquired a single 
idea; he had no articulation, and his only 
talent appeared to be that of imitating with 
tolerable exactness the movements which he 
witnessed. In the midst of the storm he 
assisted the sailors, accompanying their nau- 
tical strains with a singular one of his own, 
consisting simply of “ La-la,” like the song 
of a nurse putting a child to sleep. These 
syllables were modulated to every tone, 
and made to express every emotion of the 
poor creature, from the highest joy to the 


deepest despair or wildest terror. Whether 


he performed his devotions, or climbed along 
the masts, or partook of the sailors’ rations, 
or received a glass of grog or quid of tobacco 
from his new friends, or suffered a manual 
intimation of the awkwardness of his work, 
it was the same “ La-la,” varied by intona- 
tions, which determined its meaning. At 
night he crept to the feet of the priest, and 
fell asleep, lulled by the roaring of the wind 
and the motion of the vessel’s pitching and 
tossing, which kept alarm awake in every 
bosom but that which never harbored a hope 
or fear for the future. The assiduous and 
self-possessed conduct of Moran in the time 
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of danger gained the good-will of the sailors; 
and when he was transferred with us to the 
Swallow, its crew became no less favorably 
disposed towards him. 

The fate of Moran was as sudden as it 
was melancholy. One day he fell from the 
top of the mast, dashed his head on a hatch- 
way, and was killed on the spot. Every 
one on board seemed concerned for the event 
—the cabin-boys, who used to smile and nod 
when he passed them ; the officers, who had 
sometimes given him brandy ; the old sail- 
ors, who had repeated his monotonous “ La- 
la”—all seemed to have lost something ; but 
poor Father Murphy was inconsolable. The 
crew desired to bury him as a comrade; 
and the priest consented that they should 
use their own rites and customs, on condi- 
tion that, during the ceremony, he might 
read the Latin prayers of the Romish ritual. 
The body was sewed up in a hammock, 
wrapped in sailcloth, and stretched on a 
trellis, which is generally used for this pur- 
pose! two cannon-balls were deposited at 
the feet,and this mummy-like object was 
placed between two gun-carriages on the 
middle-deck. 

In ordinary cases, eleven in the morning 
is the hour for funeral solemnities in English 
vessels ; but in the present, the state of the 
weather occasioned a delay. The night 
came, dark, gloomy, and stormy ; numerous 
lanterns were lighted, and attached to the 
bulwarks at regular distances; and the 
great mast, hung with lamps up to the yard, 
swung with its burden of brightness before 
the breeze, which was freshening every mo- 
ment. The great bell summoned the crew: 
every head was uncovered, the rain beat on 
the naked foreheads of the men, and tle 
spray dashed over the mortal remains of 
the idiot. I have seen coffins on which 
names of renown were engraved; I have 
witnessed funerals rendered pompous by the 
vanity, theatrical by the affected grief, or 
revolting by the party spirit that directed 
the ceremonies; and who is there that has 
not observed mercantile speculation and 
thoughts of gain following the most lamented 
to their long home? But a funeral service 
on board a ship at night, and in a storm, 
banishes every trivial thought; and never 
did I witness obsequies more affecting than 
those of poor Moran. Imbecile as he was, 
and the most helpless of mortals, the idiot 
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was the acknowledged possessor of a human, 
an immortal spirit; and now two different 
religions met to honor his burial: the wind 
and storm chanted his funeral dirge; and a 
crowd of brave mariners stood uncovered 
round his corpse ! 

The sea ran high, and the prayer-book of 
the old priest was drenched with the dash- 
ing waves and pouring rain, as he murmured 
his solemn litany. There was no English 
chaplain on board, and the captain took on 
himself the office of reading aloud the ser- 
vice of the Reformed Church. The bell 
ceased its tolling; all the suilors pressed 
around the bier, and kept profound and 
reverential silence. When the captain pro- 
nounced the words, “ We therefore commit 
his body to the deep to be turned into cor- 
ruption, looking for the resurrection, when 
the sea shall give up her dead,” the trellis 
was heaved into the water; the body, 
weighed down by the cannon-balls, was en- 
gulfed, while the trellis, being lashed to the 
bulwarks, remained hanging by the ship’s 
side. All was over; the stormy night gave 
place to a calmer day, and we landed at 
Ostend. 

On the following day it was my lot to be 
again Mr. Murphy’s fellow-traveller, and on 
our way to Paris he related to me the story 
of the poor idiot in the following words :— 


His mother was a widow, who lived some 
years ago in one of the suburbs of Dublin. 
A little stall, on which apples and cakes 
were exposed for sale, constitdted all her 
wealth, and this unfortunate child the sole 
object of her care and affection. Never was 
a creature so low in the scale of being 
honored with the human name. That con- 
tinual swinging of the body which you have 
remarked, and the senseless repetition of the 
syllables “ La-la,” made up the sum-total of 
his existence. His confidence in his mother 
seemed the only instinct by which he was 
allied to humanity. Some school-boys in 
the neighborhood of the stand delighted in 
tormenting him, and he had neither strength 
nor spirit to act on the defensive. When 
stones were thrown at him, he crouched 
down, and clung to her side, repeating his 
plaintive ery. The poor widow was herself 
a helpless enough being, and could scarcely 
even protect her little store against the 
depregations of the boys. She went by no- 
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other name than “ the idiot’s mother,” and 
it were useless to relate the many cruel 
tricks that were played upon her. It is true 
she was ugly, decrepit, and diseased; and 
her cry of rage against her persecutors was 
less like the human voice than the nocturnal 
hooting of the owl. I had occasion almost 
daily to pass the corner of College Street, 
where she kept her stall. At first the sight 
of the child—half-brute, half-man—appeared 
disgusting, and there was little in the mother 
to mitigate the repulsive feeling: but in the 
end my pity was awakened, and my interest 
deeply excited. 

If that flat head, with low, sloping fore- 
head, hanging jaw, and projecting eye, 
hardly animated by a vacant stare, made 
one ready to shrink with horror, God Al- 
mighty, whose works are incomprehensible, 
had placed a heart under this ungainly and 
almost brutal exterior, a soul of exquisite 
tenderness, though ignorant of itself. Moran 
was beneath many a brute in understanding, 
but above man in the faculty of loving. 
His mother was all the world to him: when 
he saw her pray, he imitated her gestures ; 
and at night, when she had lain down on her 
mat in the garret where she lodged, he 
would kneel and kiss her feet, murmuring 
an imperfect litany. No articulate sounds 
escaped his lips; it was a mental orison 
without human words, Surely the idea of 
God had never entered that narrow head; 
and yet I know not what hymn of gratitude 
and love may have thus arisen. It seemed 
a mechanical and instinctive piety towards 
God and towards his mother: he saw Deity 
through her; she was to him the visible 
image of religion, morals, social life, the 
past, the present, the future. In the morn- 
ing, at five o’clock, when she went to take 
her usual stand, he kept a little in advance, 
looked all round to see if the enemy was in 
ambuscade, and if he perceived the object 
of his terror, he ran back, pulled her gown, 
shrieked his “ La-la” with a loud and ter- 
rified voice, and thus put her on her guard. 
At night, when she folded her stall, and re- 
turned home to bed, carrying her goods on 
her head, and holding the boy by the hand, 
the children of the purlieus used to- run 
shouting after the idiot ; but he hid his head 
under her old black apron, and sought pro- 
tection in the maternal bosom. 

These wretched beings, who lived but for 
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each other, began to excite my interest, and 
I endeavored sometimes to relieve their 
poverty. In this deep and disinterested 
maternal love I found a refutation of Roche- 
foucauld’s doctrine ; for what enjoyment could 
she hope from Moran? The idiot absorbed 
half of her slender gains, and much of her 
time also was spent in tending the wretched 
object that could neither put on his clothes, 
nor attend to the most common wants of 
his own life. But had you seen her frantic 
despair one evening that she had left her 
stall for a few minutes, and missed him on 
her return, or the relief when she found him 
soon after in the midst of the highway, 
flying from a troop of juvenile banditti, 
screaming his two syllables with a strength 
that revealed the extremity of his distress ! 

One day I was surprised to see neither 
the woman nor child at the corner of Col- 
lege Street. I knew where she lived, and 
went to see what had happened. Perhaps 
you have never seen a garret in the purlieus 
of Dublin, and I will not distress you with 
its description. I found the poor woman 
lying dead, the child stretched beside the 
corpse, holding it in a close embrace, and 
singing his melancholy ditty in a voice more 
plaintive than ever. Though incapable of 
forming sentences himself, he seemed at 
times to comprehend in part what was said 
to him. On seeing me enter, accompanied 
by some people of the house, he rose and 
fixed his tearful eyes on us; his hand 
pressed that of the corpse, and his intona- 
tion became deeper, as he looked from us to- 
it, and repeated, “ La-la !—la-Ja !” 

He allowed himself to be removed from 
the body, and sat down on the ground in a 
dark corner 

“ What shall we do with him ?” asked the 
landlord. The idiot lifted a handful of the 
dust which lay thick on the floor, sprinkled 
it vacantly on his head and began again to 
cry ina clear, sharp, piercing voice, “ La-la! 
—la-la!” 

It wrung my heart to witness the affec- 
tion of the poor imbecile. I got the mother 
buried, and took Moran home to my parson- 
age. For a time he was inconsolable. Du- 
ring the whole of the first year he repeated 
every morning the syllables with which he 
used to wake his mother, and in the evening 
he searched for her and cried. At length, 
the ceremonies of our worship caught his at- 
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tention, and diverted him from his sorrow : 
he imitated the gestures of the peasants, 
kneeled as they did, and behaved with de- 
corum in the chapel. To listen to the chant- 
ing, to inhale the incense, to light the tapers, 
to follow the processions, became the only 
pleasures of Moran Shillelah, and it would 
have been barbarous to forbid them. By 
seeing the mass so often celebrated, he 
learned to perform the easy duties of an 
acolyte ; and the attachment he had shown 
towards his mother was gradually trans- 
ferred to me. IfI was sick, he stayed by my 
pillow ; if I was absent for some days, he 
crouched in a corner of the parsonage, and 
refused to eat. It might be but the mechan- 
ical fidelity that a dog has for its master ; 
but it gained on the heart of a poor priest, 
excluded by his vows from more tender 
ties, and Moran became very dear to me, in 
spite of his imbecility. 

I was appointed to a curacy in one of the 
wildest districts of the south. It was a per- 
fect paradise of verdure, the wildest portions 
of it exhibiting brilliant mosses, and rocks 
enamelled with flowers. My parsonage was 
situated near the banks of the Suir, in the 
county Tipperary—a kind of grotto, artifi- 
cially ornamented, serving me for a dwelling. 
There are many Roman Catholic parsonages 
of this kind in the remoter parts of Ireland, 
formed in caves, and buried in the moss. 
If the beauty of the landscape, and the pro- 
found quiet of my retreat, were sources 
of delight, I found in the barbarism 
of my flock abundant cause of sorrow. 
It was impossible to discover exactly 
why they fought, but they fought con- 
tinually. There seemed to dwell among- 
them a thirst for blood, a passion for mur- 
der, without the hope of any advantage to 
be gained from it; the bad elements of hu- 
man nature, the mark of Cain, was in them 
and on them. They complained of nothing; 
expressed no sense of grievance ; yet group- 
ing themselves under different leaders, they 
killed each other in drink or in play just to 
pass the time; to feel life astir within them, 
to create a sight and an object of inter- 
est. Factions which neither aimed at nor 
accomplished any thing, had their chiefs; 
and wars which had no object, had their 
trophies of death. Their parties of pleasure 
were almost invariably scenes of blood: 
these people had nothing to lose but their 
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lives, and these they exposed in very sport. 
In many cases the exasperation of political 
and religious animosity added stimulus to 
this native bravura, and revenge perpetua- 
ted it from generation to generation. The 
history of these peasants was composed of 
tragic, hideous scenes, mingled in Irish 
fashion with reckless folly, and even mirth- 
ful glee. 

Moran and I lived as we could amid this 
savage population. I was beloved, and the 
poor imbecile was perhaps more venerated 
than myself. He never spoke; he was ob- 
viously unmoved by human passions; and 
this alone, in a place where religion was 
pushed to fanaticism, was sufficient to stamp 
him with a preternatural character. In the 
eyes of the Tipperary peasantry Moran was 
like a marble saint, that had descended from 
the Gothic pilaster. As he had been shel- 
tered from persecution ever since he lived 
under my protection, and now more than 
ever felt he had nothing to fear in the sanc- 
tuary of the little chapel, all his former 
timidity was gone: when he passed among 
the people, dressed, as he chose always to 
be, in the canonical habit of an acolyte, they 
saluted him with the deepest respect, and he 
replied by making the sign of the cross. 
You cannot conceive what was the influence 
of Moran’s presence in the chapel! His 
silence, his measured chant, his slow step, 
his vacant eye, separated him from human 
kind, and to these ignorant people he seemed 
a messenger of Heaven—a being above our 
race | 

I had been about six months in this 
parish, and the fame of Moran’s sanctity had 
spread more than twenty miles round. One 
morning I could not find him; he had left 
the house at daybreak, and all my search 
for him proved fruitless. Three weeks 
elapsed, and still I could hear no tidings of 
him, when we met again under singular cir- 
cumstances. 

The county of Tipperary was a prey to the 
quarrels of two parties, the Caravats and the 
Shanavests—Anglice, cravats and old coats. 
On both sides heroes had been hanged, 
and the felons received popular canoni- 
zation. To tell you why they were enemies 
is more than J can do; they seemed to hate 
each other instinctively, under the influence 
of some hereditary party spirit which few 
of themselves could explain. The fair days 
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were especially consecrated to the display 
of their martial fury. On these occasions 
my pastoral authority was utterly power- 
less; even the civil and military force failed 
to make any impression on their habits. 

One day in August—a fair day—the hea- 
vens shone in all their glory, and the beau- 
tiful valley of the Suir presented a lovely 
aspect. I rose early and left my dwelling, 
sad in spirit, I confess, for the absence of 
the boy. I climbed a neighboring hill, sur- 
mounted with the ruins of a fortress whose 
interior stairs had resisted the ravages of 
time, and here I sat down. I watched the 
Jong windings of the clear, deep, rapid, pow- 
erful river, which set in motion so many 
corn-mills, in its course, and without over- 
flowing its banks, filled with an abundant 
stream the verdant bed which nature had 
assigned it. “Here,” I said, “is an emblem 
of genius combined with virtue; here is 
energy without violence, depth with calm- 
ness, and riches without excess.” In the 
midst of my reflections, my eye wandered 
over the village of Golden, near which a 
great many people were collected. I was 
surprised at their silence ; some were seated 
on the sides of the ditches, others formed 
into groups scattered over the market-place, 
but all perfectly quiet, and apparently with- 
«ut occupation or excitement. 

Now I heard the sound of horses and 
arms, and perceived to the left, at the foot 
of the hill, a detachment of cavalry, accom- 
panied by magistrates on horseback, and a 
battalion of infantry. It was evident that 
a disturbance was expected, and I hastened 
down with sad forebodings. The fair was 
over ; the sale of the cattle had been hurried 
through ; no one had dreamed of overchar- 
ging on the one hand, or cheapening on the 
other ; and the peasants, leading away their 
cows and sheep, seemed impatient to clear 
the field for the combatants. I found myself 
in the midst of gigantic, half-naked men, 
armed with heavy clubs; peasants conceal- 
ing knives and pike-heads under their brown 
coats; looks of fury and hatred in every 
countenance ; and too plain it was to me 
that the storm was about to burst. Just 
then the bugle sounded, and the soldiers 
filed off. Called out to suppress the com- 
motion, and seeing no appearance of it, the 
authorities had beaten a retreat, satisfied 
that there would be no occasion for their 
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interference. Scarcely were they a quarter 
of a mile off, when a long shout burst from 
the multitude. To the cry succeeded a fear- 
ful pause ; the ranks formed; the two hostile 
parties, each about fifteen hundred strong, 
who had been long interdicted by the priest 
of the adjoining parish from the pleasure of 
murdering each other, advanced into this 
valley, which was without the pale of his 
jurisdiction. Most of them were half-naked, 
and their weapons consisted of clubs, knives, 
pikes, swords, and sticks. In front of the 
Caravats walked a little child, dragging a 
sack on the ground, and crying with all its 
might, “Twenty pound sterling for the head 
of the Shanavest!” In less than a minute 
the hostile force turned out from the neigh- 
boring thicket, ard the infant herald was 
struck down with a stone. My blood froze 
at the sight! I rushed towards the madmen 
in the hope of restraining them by a religious 
influence. Stones were flying thick around 
me; I was struck on the shoulder by an 
enormous flint, which knocked me down, and 
I fell between the two bands. I was not 
recognized, and my secular costume inspired 
no respect among these furies, most of whom 
were from the neighboring villages, and did 
not know me. I was likely, therefore, to 
be trampled to death in the onset. After 
lying a few minutes, I know not how many, 
stunned by the violence of the fall, I opened 
my eyes again. Both armies were on their 
knees, and there proceeded from these masses 
neither cry of triumph nor groan of discon- 
tent, but a long deep sob. Some sudden, 
strange feeling of remorse had seized the 
whole multitude. I felt a protecting hand 
on mine, and near me was an unknown 
being, covered with a white surplice, kneel- 
ing with a crucifix in his hand, and murmur- 
ing prayers. As soon as I attempted to 
rise, the joyful intonation of “ La-la!” burst 
from his lips, and I recognized the idiot boy. 

Moran had been induced to accompany 
some other devotees on a pilgrimage to the 
shrine of St. Patrick, and returned at the 
critical juncture in full costume. He was 
barefooted, enveloped, as I have said, in a 
surplice, carrying the bell at the end of a 
stick, the rosary hanging at his breast, and 
an enormous cross, with which he had fur- 
nished himself in my sacristy, surmounting 
his staff. Having seen me fall in the midst 
of the enraged combatants, he had gdvanced 
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fearlessly to the spot, stretching out his cru- 
cifix towards both parties alternately. He 
was believed of course to be a celestial 
mediator, and the people prostrated them- 
selves in adoration. When I looked around, 
there were above three thousand men in the 
valley, all silent, and gazing on the idiot 
with surprise and emotion. The chief of 
the Caravats kissed the end of his girdle, 
but the leader of the Shanavests was dead. 
I was carried home, and the two armies dis- 
persed. Moran and I of course become more 
than ever inseparable; and when I had oc- 
casion to make this journey to Paris, to 
secure the property of a deceased relative, 
he could not be left behind. 

“My poor, dear Moran!” sobbed the 
priest, as he finished his narration, 
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Mie and the Angel. 


My father lived in an old cathedral city, 
where he gained his livelihood as a carver 
in wood. He brought me up to his business, 
as his father had done with him; indeed, I 
believe our family had been wood-carvers 
for ages. He took some pride in his calling, 
and did not consider that he worked for 
bread only. He was a quiet, thoughtful 
man; fond of antiquarian lore. He knew 
the history of every corner of that solemn 
old city. We had plenty of employment, 
and were well known for skillful workmen. 
We worked, once, in one of the antique 
churches for months together ; cutting out 
wreaths, and heads of angels; for which 
purpose an eccentric old gentleman had be- 
queathed some money to the churchwardens. 
While at work, my father would talk to me 
of the dignity of our art, until I was deeply 
convinced that mine was the noblest calling 
upon earth. I recollect, once, carving out 
what I thought a sweet expressive face ; 
and coming into the church afterwards when 
the sun was lower, and a long ray of light, 
purpled with the stained glass window, fell 
upon it. I remember, even now, my sensa- 
tion at that moment. It was not vanity, 
but a feeling of delight, nearly of supersti- 
tious admiration. I was almost a young 
idolater. I could have knelt down and 
reverencedsthe work of my own hands. 
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As I grew older, however, and found that 
others were far from giving that importance- 
to our business, to which I had been taught 
to believe that it was entitled, I became less 
enthusiastic for it. Iread of men who had 
devoted their lives to painting, and sculp- 
ture; and had died and left behind them 
immortal names. So high had my father’s 
discourses raised my ambition, that I thought 
it was only for want of a different sphere of 
action that I spent my days in obscurity. I 
indulged such dreams for a long time in 
silence, for I knew it would have grieved 
my father had I said a word against his art ; 
but, at length, I thought that I might, with- 
out offending him, attempt to carve some 
images in stone ; for the sculptor’s and the 
woodcarver’s art are near akin. So I pro- 
cured tools, and began to cut shapes in stone, 
without a master or any theory to guide 
me. 

At first, I carved wreaths and other simple 
ornaments—gradually advancing, I attempt- 
ed human faces. This was a happy period 
of my life. In the summer afternoons, when 
we were not busy, I used to work upon 
these things in the garden at the back of our 
house. It was a large piece of ground, half 
garden, half orchard; though it had no large 
trees. It was, however, filled with fruits 
and flowers. Next to us were the grounds 
of some ancient alms-houses, and the wall 
that separated us was composed of flints and 
pieces of stone, that crumbled at a touch. 
On our side this was covered with peaches, 
ripening in the mellow afternoon sun; and 
against it, on a board with tressels, stood 
several large beehives, of plaited straw. 
Sitting here, quietly alone, in fine weather, 
was enough to make a man idle ; but I fol- 
lowed my new employment with increasing 
industry. 

In this way I carved a number of objects, 
always destroying them as soon as I had 
done, being satisfied with the improvement 
which I had derived from the work, and not 
wishing my rude, first efforts to be seen. 
Hour by hour, and day by day, I strove to 
trace some image that floated in my mind. 
Then, looking afterwards upon my work, I 
saw how I had fallen short of my ideal ; and 
sometimes I grew weary of my task, for 
awhile, till I took my tools again; and, 
hoping for the time when greater skill 
should crown my efforts, I renewed my toil. 
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I had no models, I chiselled out, from 
memory, sometimes, the faces of great men 
of by-gone times, whose portraits I had seen 
in books or plaster casts. When I had 
finished, I left my work until the next day. 
Then I stole down into the garden, and, after 
an attentive look and farewell of the task 
that had cost me many hours of labor, I 
took an iron hammer in my hand and shat- 
tered it to pieces. For several years I did 
this, and still I had not gained the power I 
coveted. The long hours of toil and the 
continual failure fretted my spirits. They 
only know—the patient worshippers of Art 
—how slow and wearisome are all the steps 
by which her temples are approached! Who 
shall say how many, holding in their hands 
divinest gifts, have fallen and fainted by the 
way ! 

There fell no shadow across our household 
in those days. Qur daily life was peaceful 
and secluded. Our house was situate ina 
street parallel with the High Street of the 
city, paved with round pebbles, and lined, 
on each side, by huge lime-trees, at regular 
intervals. Looking down it, we could see 
the cathedral at the bottom—the great win- 
dow of the choir exactly filling up the 
breadth between the houses at the end. 
Ours was one of the oldest houses in the 
city. The fronts of each floor projected, one 
over the other, darkening the little old- 
fashioned shop below. I have a vision, even 
now, of a summer evening, when, being at 
the door, and looking down the street, I saw 
the walls and towers of the cathedral stand- 
ing up in the clear sky. The sun was set- 
ting behind them, and a long shadow was 
cast down the street, The air was still—the 
trees, in full leaf, were still; the swallows, 
dropping from the roofs, passed swiftly, up 
and down the street, from end to end. I 
stood and watched them, sometimes flying 
boldly down the middle of the roadway ; and 
again—with a turn that showed a flash of 
white, skimming along the sides of the 
houses—coming straight on, as if they would 
strike me in the face, and then suddenly 
passing over my head, and away, before I 
could turn, up again to their clay nests under 
the roofs—clinging and fluttering awhile— 
then dropping, shaving the ground, passing 
each other, to and fro, as if they would never 
tire. Afterwards I fell into a reverie, and, 
awakening, the swallows were gone, the 
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stars were coming out, and the cathedral 
walls were dark. 

My mother had died in my childhood, and 
an old aunt, the only relative I ever saw, 
lived with us, managing the household. 
When my father and I had done our work, 
he went down and sat with her ; reading, or 
playing backgammon, in what we called the 
oak parlor; while I returned to my favorite 
toil in the garden, or in a shed at the back. 
No one interfered with me. I was accounted 
rather eccentric, and enjoyed all the little 
privileges and freedom from observation 
which that reputation brings with it. Iwas 
indeed a strange being. A wider knowledge 
of mankind—a more frequent contact with 
the world—have made me now, I hope, a 
better man; but, at that time I lived only 
for myself; my pursuits and my ambition 
occupied all my thoughts. Engrossed for 
ever by these, the sorrows of others did not 
touch me. I worshipped only beauty. I 
would not give up a moment for the sake of 
others, or endure the slightest obstacle to 
my purpose. I was fretful and irritable 
when disturbed ; and, when left to myself, 
reserved—almost morose. My pride was a 
kind of madness. I could not bear that my 
father even should see the carvings that I 
made, lest he should find some fault in them. 
There was another sculptor in the city, a 
carver of monuments, and a man of some 
skill. He met me, one day, and said that 
he had heard of my attempts, and offered to 
assist me; but I told him that “I could go 
on very well alone.” I felt angry with him 
in my heart. I thought he wished to per- 
suade me to show him my carvings, in order 
to ridicule them, and try to move me from 
my resolution. I knew that no one liked me 
except my father; but this did not trouble 
me. “Let them think of me what they 
will,” I thought, “ they can neither help, nor 
hinder me in my purpose.” 

I was working in the garden as usual, one 
fine summer evening, carving a greyhound 
from a drawing I had made. I had been for 
some time wholly occupied with my task, 
and unconscious of every thing else; when, 
suddenly raising my eyes, I saw a young 
woman looking at me from the gardens of 
the almshouses. She was but a few yards 
from me; and I fixed my eyes upon her, 
with the gaze of a person suddenly aroused 
from deep thought ; for I saw that she was 
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very beautiful. Afterwards, I turned my 
face away, lest she should feel abashed. 
When I looked up again she was gone. 

I resumed my work and soon forgot the 
circumstance ; but several days after, I sud- 
denly recalled her face, and saw her, in my 
imagination, as visibly as if she stood beside 
me. I shut my eyes and saw her still in the 
gloom. I fancied I had seen her before: I 
could not recollect where, or when; but it 
seemed many years before. I connected her 
in my mind with the cathedral. I thought 
T had seen her there with an old man and a 
child, when there was a noise of bells ring- 
ing, and birds fluttering under the roof. I 
had been there and lingered with them till 
dusk ; when, going out at the door together, 
I missed them suddenly : then, I had walked 
on, thinking to overtake them again; but I 
could not find them, although I heard the 
child’s voice somewhere: and I had wan- 
dered for a long time, still hearing the child’s 
voice, and thinking myself near them, but 
finding them not; till I came into a strange 
place, and could not find my way back. 
Upon reflection, I knew that this must have 
been a dream; and yet I thought I had 
dreamt it long before I saw her. 

Afterwards, I watched for her in the after- 
noon ; and one day I saw a figure, which I 
knew was hers, pass in at the gate, and 
across the grass-plot, though I did not see 
her face. I felt disappointed and anxious 
to see her again. I walked down to the 
cathedral one afternoon, and sauntered 
through the aisles, striving to recall my 
fancy of having met her there; but I felt 
convinced that it was a dream. Many days 
passed, and I did not see her. Disappoint- 
ment increased my anxiety. The thought 
of her would not let me rest, and for a time 
I relaxed in my labors. Once I flung my 
tools down, and sat beside my work to muse 
about her : afterwards, I rose suddenly, and, 
springing over the low wall, entered the 
house which she had visited, for I was known 
to all the inmates of the almshouses. 

T found the old woman, who lived there, 
and chatted with her for some time, seeking 
for an opportunity of asking after her visitor, 
if I could do so without exciting her curiosity. 
I brought the conversation round slowly ; 
and then asked, “ who was the young dam- 
sel who called upon her sometimes?’ The 
old woman laughed: and then shook her 
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head, as if she had a sudden attack of palsy, 
and said, “ Take my advice, and do not ask 
any thing about her. She is my great niece ; 
and I am proud of her, for she is a fine girl, 
and sensible enough; but she is a trouble- 
some creature—a giddy girl who tires out all 
her friends. There is her cousin, Edward, * 
who loved. her better than all the world, and 
used to make baskets for her, and a host of 
other things; he will have no more to do 
with her. She liked him well enough before 
he became so kind to her; but, after that, 
she used to run away from him and hide 
herself. You see, she has been spoiled by 
schooling. Her father must send her toa 
fine school, talking of making her a governess, 
and the like, where they made her unfit for 
every thing ; instead of keeping her at home 
to learn useful things—a plague!” The old 
woman suddenly took to coughing, as the 
latch clicked, and, the door opening, her 
niece stood there before us! She did not 
see me, at first, but, running up to her aunt, 
kissed her, and set her basket on the table. 
“This is Mr. Langdon, my neighbor, Alice,” 
said the old woman. The niece courtesied; 
and, turning, began to talk to her aunt—-taking 
no notice of me whatever. After a while, I 
took my leave, and went back to my work, 
resolved to think of her no more. Yet I did 
think of her again. Her manner had dis- 
pleased me, but she did not cease to haunt 
me night and day. 

Again, one afternoon, I saw her enter by 
the wicket-gate. She caught my eye, and 
walked over the grass-plot, and bade me 
“Good-day.” I stood before my work, to 
prevent her seeing it; but she exclaimed, 
“So you are making another idol, for your 
own private worship, Mr. Langdon.” 

“T am carving in stone, Miss Paton,” said 
I, rather coolly. 

“In stone,” said she, echoing my words ; 
“and you stand before your work, as if you 
yourself were carved in stone, in order to 
prevent my seeing it. But I do see it, not- 
withstanding. A dog—a very beautiful dog! 
Now, if that had been any other kind of dog 
I should not have seen it; but being a long, 
thin greyhound, the whole of his slender 
nose peeps. out on one side, while his little 
foot is distinctly visible on the other.” 

I was vexed ; but I felt that to stand there 
after her raillery, would make me ridiculous ; 
so I stepped aside to let her see it. 
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“Perfect! beautiful!” she exclaimed ; “ex- 
actly like the life. Really I can pardon you ; 
I could almost idolize it myself.” 

“If Miss Paton would accept it,” said I, 
“the carving shall be hers, when it is 
finished.” She hesitated ; but I pressed her, 
for I felt flattered by her praises. At length 
she consented ; and I promised to bring it 
to her at the park lodge, where she lived 
with her relative, the lodge-keeper. 

“This is the first work of my hands,” I 
said, “that I have suffered to be seen; but 
since it has pleased you, I cannot think it 
worthless.” 

“I will prize it,” said she, “I will tie a 
blue silk ribbon round its neck, and stand it 
in my room ; where I shall see it every day. 
Good-by !” 

She turned, and walking quickly across 
the grass-plot, entered at her aunt’s door. 
When it grew dark, and I left my work, she 
was still there. 

For some days after, I worked upon my 
hound; touching and retouching; bringing 
out every line and curve until I thought it 
perfect. Then I took it one afternoon under 
my arm, for it was slender and not heavy, 
and set out for the park lodge. It was a 
small cottage, inside the flower-worked iron 
gates, the entrance to the park. The roof 
was thatched, and the walls beneath were of 
gray plaster, showing a frame-work of oaken 
beams. The porch was covered with sweet 
clematis, and the little garden, at the side, 
was filled with*drooping fuchsias and gera- 
niums, Standing at the doorway, I looked 
down a long dusky avenue of limes, whose 
branches grew down to the ground; and in 
the distance I saw the Tudor turrets of the 
mansion. I knocked at the door, and Alice 
opened it. 

“Oh, Mr. Langdon ; and the dog, too! I 
had forgotten all about it ; but I see you do 
not forget a promise. Come in, and see my 
sister-in-law.” . 

She led me into a parlor, where her sister- 
in-law, a tall, thin Scotchwoman, sat knitting. 
“This is Mr. Langdon,” said Alice, “a friend 
of Aunt Mary’s; and see what a present he 
brings me.” 

“ A stawn dog !” she exclaimed ; and after 
staring at it for a few moments, she went on 
with her work. But Alice stood over, look- 
ing down, with her light hair touching the 
stone, 





“ You live in a pretty neighborhood, Miss 
Paton,” said I. “I should like to see some- 
thing of the Park before dark. Perhaps 
you would walk with me.” 

“Wait one moment,” she exclaimed, and 
putting on her shawl and bonnet we went 
out together, and walked down the avenue. 

“You come too late to find the limes in 
blossom. Look,” said she, plucking some 
leaves, three weeks ago every one of these 
little green seeds was a flower. The whole 
avenue was in blossom from end to end, and 
walking here in the shade, the air was full 
of the smell of flowers.” 

We went on in silence for some time; 
then I said, “I think we have time to walk 
down to the mansion and back before dusk, 
if you do not wish to return immediately.” 

“Oh no,” said she, “ I have nothing better 
to do.. The sun is nearly setting, but the 
light will linger for some time to come.” 

I looked into her face as she spoke, and 
saw again how beautiful she was. When she 
spoke seriously, her features gave no indica- 
tion of her light and playful character ; there 
was even a sorrowful air in her countenance, 
that made me think that deeper feeling lay 
under all that outward gayety. Once she left 
me suddenly, and, running across the road, 
plucked some more leaves. Then, making a 
hollow with her hand, she laid a leaf across 
and struck it sharply, making a noise like 
the report of a pistol. “There,” said she, 
“try to do the same, and if you do not know 
already, I foretell you will not succeed the 
first time.” I took several leaves and strove, 
in vain, to imitate her, and at every failure 
she laughed till I gave it up, vexed with 
myself and her. 

“Now,” she said, “I have offended you; 
but never mind, I will teach you the whole 
secret by and by, though J found it out with- 
out teaching ; but every one has his peculiar 
talent. Icould not carve a ‘stawn dog,’ for 
example.” 

We both laughed at the mimicry of her 
sister-in-law’s pronunciation. By this time 
we had come up to the mansion. We en- 
tered the gateway, and walked several times 
round the quadrangle. The place was silent 
—the family that inhabited it being absent. 
Issuing by the gate again, we returned down 
the avenue, the full moon before us slowly 
growing brighter till we reached the lodge, 
where I bade her good night and departed. 
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Short as my acquaintance had been I felt 
that I loved her deeply, in spite of her banter- 
ing: but my pride was strong, and I could 
not endure the thought of telling her my 
passion, at the risk of being met by scorn 
and raillery. I remembered the history of 
her cousin, which I had heard from the old 
woman, and I thought that she waited only 
for an opportunity of treating me with 
the same derision. I thought she had dis- 
covered my pride, and proposed to herself 
the task of humbling it. But I would not 
allow her; I would rather keep the secret 
all my life, or quit the city, if that were 
necessary, than tell her while she kept her 
flippant way. Yet, I hoped that this would 
change, after a while. When I thought of 
her beauty, her thoughtful look sometimes 
when she did not know that I observed her, 
as well as of some things that she had said 
full of tenderness and feeling in the midst 
of all her mirth; I half believed that she 
assumed a character in order to surprise me 
afterwards, by changing suddenly. But her 
aunt had described her exactly as I found her, 
and many things confirmed the belief that 
this manner, if not original in her nature, had 
become habitual to her. I strove to analyze 
my. feeling, and discover what it was that 
really made me love her. It was not only 
her face, though I had never seen a woman 
to compare with her for beauty. Something 
in her voice and manner fascinated me against 
my will. I liked to hear her talk, and yet 
it pained me. I was grave and earnest, and 
her raillery drew me out of my reserve, 
and led me, like a will-o’-the-wisp, where 
it pleased. Her ridicule and indifference, 
when I spoke seriously, hurt my pride; her 
wit baffled me. I felt disconcerted in her 
presence. I could not meet her with the 
ready answers which alone could foil her 
weapons, and she saw me_ embarrassed, 
and struck me closer home, All this made 
me almost dread to meet her; yet, that 
night, I lay awake devising some means of 
seeing her again. 

One morning, about a week afterwards, I 
rose early, and took my way to the park. 
All the week I had been watching for Alice 
across the wall, and had not seen her. I 
passed through the gate, and looked up at 
the lodge windows, but the blinds were 
down, and below, the screens were closed 
outside. I thought “they have not risen 
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yet.” I had not proposed to knock there, 
but simply to walk in the park. However, 
I waited a while, and listened for some one 
moving. I even went round the palings and 
looked up at the windows at the back. One 
was open, and the long blind was swelling 
outward, like a sail, and dropping in the 
current of air. I drew back immediately, 
afraid of being seen, and walked down the 
avenue. I saw some one coming towards 
me from the further end, looking like Alice, 
although the distance was too great for me 
to be sure, As we drew nearer, however, 
I saw that it was she. She had a basket on 
her arm, and was walking quickly. She saw 
me, and came running up to me, saying, “I 
have a sad piece of news to relate to you. I 
am afraid you will think me very ungrateful, 
when I tell you what hashappened. Ihave 
hardly the courage to confess. I know you 
will never forgive me, unless I get a promise 
from you, first of all. Tell me then, am I 
forgiven ¢” 

“Yes!” I answered; “fully absolved, as 
far as I have power.” 

“Listen, then,” she continued, “without 
being angry, if you can. The greyhound 
that you gave me—the beautiful, slender 
dog, is broken into twenty fragments! Oh, 
you are not more vexed than I am;” she 
added, seeing me look serious. “I would 
not have exchanged it for its weight in sil- 
ver. And to have done it myself, to have 
no one to blame, but my own careless self. 
I will tell you exactly how it happened. It 
was standing yesterday on the side-table 
where you left it. I intended to set it in my 
room, but I had forgotten it for a while. I 
threw on my shawl suddenly to go out—the 
fringe caught in something behind me: I did 
not look back, but pulled it impatiently , 
the little table overturned with a crash ; and 
my poor carving lay broken in pieces, and 
scattered about the floor.” 

Although she professed to regret the acci- 
dent, I could not help thinking that there 
was an air of malice in her manner of rela- 
ting it. But I endeavored to conceal my 
vexation, and answered cheerfully, “ I cannot 
blame you for doing by accident what I 
should have done, perhaps, on purpose. I 
have destroyed every image I have made, 
excepting this.” 

“Andwhy? Your conscience troubled you 
for having broken the second commandment?” 
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“A whim—nothing more,” I answered. 
“T shall earn the nickname of Iconoclast, if I 
deserve nothing else of Fame.” 

“What does that mean ?” 

“‘Tmage-breaker” An honorable title at 
the time when Puritans emptied every niche 
in our cathedral. But let us say no more 
about this.” Then, changing the subject, I 
asked her where she had been. 

“T have been down to Holy Well Point, 
to get some groundsel for the birds. What 
a lovely morning! so still; the whole world 
seems to be our own, and we the only living 
creatures in it. Down yonder, there is a 
hollow, where the mist lies, and creeps along 
the grass, as if the turf were a-fire and 
smoking. Lower down, there is a fir plan- 
tation, which I came through on my way 
back. I like that walk better than any in 
the park. The earth smells so fresh there, 
as you walk in the twilight, ankle-deep in 
withered leaves and fir-apples. They say 
there are snakes there; but I know better. 
There are rabbits there, out of number, and 
the birds sing all about ; although I never 
could see one of them. One at a time they 
break out from every side. I think they 
hold a conversation together.” 

I listened to her with delight, and said 
nothing. Her tone was so earnest, that I 
felt she loved the places that she spoke of. 
Her manner, too, was so natural and grace- 
ful, so unconscious did she seem of having 
charmed me with her words, that I knew 
that she assumed no character, but spoke 
without reserve from the feeling of the mo- 
ment, and the impulse of her nature. I 
thought of her words long after I had left 
her, with a better hope than I had felt be- 
fore of bringing her to love me, after all. 
What might I not hope from that gentleness 
which showed itself at times, in spite of her 
mocking tongue? This, I thought, will un- 
fold as she grows to fuller womanhood, and 
all her lightness will be softened down by 
time. After all, it was better that she 
should be thus; with that strong conscious- 
ness of being, and quick perception of what 
life is, than stung with finer notions, that 
are quickly jarred and broken by expe- 
rience. 

This new hope in my life had already 
wrought some changes in my character. I 
was no longer locked up in one purpose—a 
mischief to the spirit, though that purpose 
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were the purest and the best. I looked up, 
and saw that there were others in the world, 
besides myself, hoping, toiling, and enduring. 
I made good resolutions for the future, to 
bar out selfiskness as far as in my power, 
and, conscious of change for the better in my 
nature, I felt, as it were, new life within me. 
What wonder, then, that I came to love 
her, more and more, and blessed her se- 
cretly. 

Yet my pride remained. Isaw her many 
times, and walked with her ; and finding her 
still changeable—shifting from mockery to 
seriousness—from irony to tenderness, a hun- 
dred times, I kept my love still shut up in 
my heart. I dreaded the moment when I 
should open my lips and tell her, as the end- 
ing of our friendship; and I waited, waited, 
for a change that did not come. 

In the winter of that year my father died 
suddenly. It was a little before Christmas, 
and the snow was on the ground. I sat and 
watched all night, and heard the carol-sing- 
ers in the street, and wept. For days I 
walked about the darkened rooms, and 
thought of my past life, and grieved for 
many things that could not then be changed. 
Some days after the funeral, I was sitting in 
the shop alone when I heard a tapping at 
the door, and, looking up, saw Alice through 
the glass. I rose and opened the door, and 
she came in. There was a change in her 
manner. She shook my hand when I offered 
it, and sat looking at me in silence for some 
moments, “I have passed here many times 
this week,” she said; “but I did not like to 
knock before.” She sat and talked with me 
for some time, without mentioning my 
father, but, by her tone and manner, sooth- 
ing me. She came again, some days after, 
and this time I did not hear her knock, or 
open the door, but, looking up, I saw her 
standing in the doorway. It was getting 
dusk, and she was so still, that I rose in 
wonder, half thinking that I saw a vision, 
such as sometimes have been seen of friends, 
who in that moment died elsewhere. I took 
her hand, and Jed her through the shop to 
see my aunt. She took her bonnet off, and 
sat with us that evening. The mystery that 
was about her when she entered lingered in 
my mind. As, after earthquakes for a while, 
men lose their old conviction of the firmness 
of the earth, so when, for the first time, 
Death steals into a peaceful household, and 
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strikes mute one dear companion of our 
lives, our faith in the security of life, and 
other habits of the mind are weakened, and 
give place to mysteries. I looked at her as 
she sat talking with my aunt, by firelight. 
Her face was paler than usual, and her long 
hair, turned back behind the ears, flowed 
down on either side. Never, in pictures, or 
carven images of angels, or of women, meant 
for types of Truth, or Charity, or Mercy, had 
I seen a face and head more perfect. It was 
then that I first thought to carve an angel 
with a face like hers. 

When I saw Alice again, she sat before 
me while I drew the outline of her face in 
chalk, and shortly after I began my task. 
The figure was almost the size of life. , The 
feet were bare. The robe was girdled at 
the waist, and, behind, the hair hung down 
between half-folded wings. I cut the fea- 
tures from the drawing—something like her, 
but not wholly she ; until I fetched her, and 
begged her to stand before me, while I 
carved from life. I covered up the wings, 
so that she did not know that my figure was 
an angel. I told her that it was my whim 
to give to it her features, For several 
months I worked upon it afterwards. The 
folds of the full robe grew perfect to my 
eye—the curves and feathered plaits of the 
long wings—the flowing lengths of hair. 
Lastly, I retouched the face, and came again 
each day and touched it, till it brought her 
fully to my mind. 

The summer had come round again, but I 
had begun my work in the house, and it re- 
mained there. One evening, I put my tools 
aside, and sat down to look atit. Irose and 
walked about it—brushed the dust and chips 
from round the feet and pedestal, and sat 
down again. My task was finished. I saw 
its perfect symmetry and beauty, with a feel- 
ing of delight that almost stayed the beating 
of my heart, I remembered no more the 
long years, in which my soul had often be- 
come sick and weary, struggling with im- 
perfect utterance. My thought stood out 
before me fully manifested; the crown and 
recompense of all my toil. I sat and looked 
upon it till the twilight gathered in the room. 
The pedestal, the feet, and robe, grew shad- 
owy; but the head was level with the win- 
dow, and the light lingered about it, like a 
glory, and the features shone. Then the 
dusk increased until I saw only the outline ; 
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and that mingled also with the darkness 
where I sat alone. Yet not alone; but with 
a mute companion, in whose presence I had 
laid aside my sorrow—a remembrancer of 
Alice, as she was, while pity made her 
worthy of those wings. I had not seen her 
for some days, and the last time she had hurt 
me with her raillery, and made me angry ; 
though I had said nothing, and perhaps she 
did not know it. 

My purpose was, now that I had finished 
my statue, to get it set up, somewhere, in 
the cathedral, where I had first dreamed of 
meeting her. I went, the next day, to one 
of the vergers, an old man who lived inside 
the gateway, close to the cloisters, He 
knew me well, for I had been a customer of 
his for prints of monuments and inscriptions, 
which he sold in a little shop. He promised 
to speak to the Dean about it; and I pointed 
out an empty niche, just through the en- 
trance to the choir, which I had measured, 
and found to be of the dimensions of my 
work. A day or two afterwards, the Dean 
himself called at our house, and saw the 
statue. He praised it highly, and asked my 
reason for wishing it to be placed there; 
but I told him I had none beyond a wish to 
see it in a fitting place. He was satisfied, 
and afterwards sent some masons who were 
at work in the cathedral to remove it in the 
evening. I stood by and assisted them, anx- 
ious lest accident should happen to my work. 
I went with them, and saw it finally set up 
in its place. Afterwards people talked of it 
in the city, but few persons knew whose 
work it was, On the Sunday following I 
stood in a little group of people looking at 
it, and heard their various comments. 

After that, the cathedral was my favorite 
haunt. I went to service there in the after- 
noon, and lingered sometimes afterwards for 
hours, until I knew every monument, and 
learned almost every inscription by heart. 
Sometimes coming there after the doors were 
closed, I talked with the masons working at 
a side-window. At length, as I became 
more familiar, I climbed their scaffolding, 
got through the window, and descended by 
another scaffolding inside. At such times I 
walked about the cathedral till dusk, when 
they called to me, and said they were about 
to leave their work, and I returned by the 
window. 


Alice came once to see it. Iwas with her. 
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When she saw the wings, she laughed, and 
said, “ Her own mother would not take it for 
her had she lived to see it. Not only for the 
wings,” said she, “ but for the flattery of the 
artist ; for, mark you,” she added, “I look 
into my glass half a dozen times a day, and 
am not to be deceived.” We went out to- 
gether afterwards, and I walked home with 
her. It was a cold day, towards the end of 
autumn, with a strong wind blowing, and a 
cloudy sky. As we drew near the lodge, 
there fell some drops of rain, I entered, and 
while we sat there, it began to beat hard 
upon the windows. I rose several times to 
go, but the storm had not abated, and I re- 
turned, and sat down again. Her sister-in- 
law was in the next room, making bread, and 
we were alone. Wesat beside the fire, and 
talked. She was, as usual, ina merry mood ; 
but that day my passion had returned with 
tenfold force, and I listened to every word 
she said, and loved her more for every word. 
She twisted her hands, till the firelight threw 
strange shapes upon the ceiling, and then 
turned her face sideways to make a gigantic 
shadow of her features on the wainscot. She 
laughed, and shifted her discourse from one 
subject to another, until I grew bewildered. 
Yet I felt, as it were, drawn towards her 
—tempted to forget my pride, the danger of 
her scorn, and all that had hitherto re- 
strained me, and to tell her there my passion, 
once for all, I determined that I would 
know that night, before I left her, if she had 
really any love for me. I blamed myself 
for the dreaming life that I had led ; nour- 
ishing a passion without the courage to avow 
it; putting off the day that must come at 
last ; only, perhaps, to make my disappoint- 
ment still more bitter. Yet I arose again, 
and looked out at the door; but the night 
was still dark and windy, and the rain did 
not cease to fall. I came back again, and 
this time walking up behind her, where she 
sat before the fire, I leaned upon her chair, 
and looked over her shoulder, and said, “I 
have many things to say to you, Alice, to- 
night, before I go.” “Hush!” she said, 
lifting her finger, and mocking my tone, 
“something very serious ?” 

Even then, before I knew what she would 
say, I felt angry with her. The blood rushed 
to my face, and I spoke with a thick and 
hurried voice. I was prepared for her re- 
fusal. I pictured in that moment to myself 
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the ridicule with which she would meet my 
words; but I was resolved to know the 
worst that night, and I had settled in my 
mind the course that I would take, I told 
her, briefly, that I loved her, and asked her, 
almost abruptly, whether she would see me 
any more. She answered me, as I knew 
she would, with laughter—said she was dis- 
appointed in me—thought she had found a 
man more rational than his fellows, and 
finally told me not to see her any more till 
I repented of my folly. I waited till she 
had done, with my eye fixed steadfastly upon 
her. I would not trust myself to speak, lest 
I should raise my voice, and be overheard; 
but I felt how the love that I had borne her 
turned to hatred in that moment. All the 
history of our acquaintance ran through my 
mind in an instant. I saw plainly now, I 
thought, how light and vain she was; how 
she abused the gifts of intellect and beauty 
to mock and trifle with a deeper -and more 
earnest nature. I held my hand out once, 
and said, “farewell,” and turning, left her 
abruptly. 

I passed through the gate in the darkness, 
in the wind and rain, unmindful of every 
thing but my anger. Yet once, before I 
had gone many steps, I thought I heard a 
voice of some one calling. Could it be 
Alice? I felt even tempted to return and 
see; but I thought I might be mistaken, 
and my pride withheld me. I listened, and 
not hearing it any more, I hurried on, think- 
ing I had coined a fancy from a secret wish, 
and blamed myself for wavering in my pur- 
pose. I repeated her words to myself as I 
went, that my indignation might not lessen, 
I was filled with self-contempt for the weak- 
ness I had shown. I remembered how my 
whole nature seemed to have changed fora 
while under the influence of my passion ; 
how I had vainly glorified myself for the 
effeminacy into which I had fallen, while 
thinking I had become a better man. Now 
I felt ashamed of all these things, and would 
fain have forgotten them, and become again 
the selfish being that I was. 

My aunt opened the door to me. She 
held a lamp in her hands, and saw me look- 
ing wild, and my clothes saturated with the 
rain. She asked me where I had been, but 
I answered her sharply, and went up into 
the workshop. I found my great hammer, 
and went down the stairs again, and out into 
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the street. The storm was abating; the 
clouds were broken up, and the moon moved 
with me as I hurried down the strect. The 
cathedral yard was silent. I passed under 
the trees, and looked in at the window where 
my statue stood, and saw it there. My in- 
tention was to get inside, but how, I knew 
not, unless I could find my entrance by the 
scaffolding. I climbed up, and found that 
the masons had removed the window alto- 
gether, and boarded up the place. I tried 
the boards, and found one looser than the 
rest. I pushed it, and it gave way, and fell 
back with a noise on the platform inside. I 
was afraid that it had been heard, and drew 
back awhile, but the only house near was 
the verger’s, at some distance across the 
yard, and I saw no lights there, at any of 
the windows. After that I got through and 
replaced the board behind me. 

I know not how the thought arose to 
destroy my statue, except that I was driven 
wild with passion, and scarcely knew what 
I was doing. I did not wait a moment to 
look at the work which had so rejoiced me 
in the carving—that had filled me full of 
hope when I saw it finished—the first token 
I had won of future honor in the art that I 
had chosen—but grasped my hammer firmly 
in my hand, and with blind fury struck it, 
unmindful of the noise I made, though every 
blow rang twice upon the roof. I shattered 
first the wings, and after a while the whole 
figure fell beneath my blows upon the pave- 
ment. I cast my hammer down, and climb- 
ed the platform again. The perspiration 
trickled down my face from the exertion ; 
but I had no fear; I did not even reflect 
whether my noise had been heard ; but as I 
issued by the window, and the moon was 
darkened, some large bird that I had startled 
struck me in the face, and made me start. 
I replaced the board again, and glided down 
the scaffolding. The yard was still silent 
and deserted, though it was not late. 

I had not been absent more than half an 
hour when I knocked again. My aunt opened 
the door, and saw me looking wilder than 
before. I followed her into the parlor, and 
told her to get ready to leave the city with 
me that night, by the coach that passed 
through there at eleven o'clock, on its way 
to London, She was terrified. She looked 
at me earnestly, and then bursting into tears, 
entreated me to tell her what had happened. 
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I assured her that there was no cause for her 
alarm; but she asked me what I had done 
with the hammer I had taken out with me. 
I refused to tell her; and her suspicions 
were increased. “(God only, and yourself,” 
said she, “know into what trouble your 
violence has led you this night!” I assured 
her, again and again, that I had done no 
harm to any one; but her fears remained, 
and she packed up, tremblingly, a few things 
in a trunk, and fetched a porter to carry it 
to the coach, while I fastened all the doors 
and windows. Afterwards we went out 
together, and I locked the outer door, and 
took the key away. 

All night I sat outside the coach beside 
my aunt, without speaking. The wind had 
fallen ; there was not a cloud to be seen, 
and the moon shone brightly in a hazel ring. 
My passion had gone down, though I did 
not repent of what I had done. I thought 
of Alice no longer angrily, but sorrowfully. 
I knew she did not feel as I felt—had not 
the habit of picturing in herself a nature dif- 
ferent to her own, in order to appreciate 
what others suffer; and did not know how 
much her conduct pained me. So I forgave 
her in my heart ; for I know how few there 
are, who, studying themselves, find out their 
own defects, and strive to change and mas- 
ter their original nature. Thus I excused her, 
with a readiness that showed that my love 
for her was not yet dead. I did not deceive 
myself. I knew that I should grieve about 
her till I died. Yet the coach rolled on, and 
I did not wish to return. 

We lived three years in London—a strange 
place to me, after the quiet old city, where 
I had passed my early days so peacefully. 
Fortune smiled upon me there after a while ; 
and for some things I had no reason to re- 
gret the change. But my heart was always 
heavy. My sorrow for the loss of the hope 
that I had clung to had become a lasting 
sense, that weighed upon me even when 
Alice was not in my thoughts. Never again 
did I take my tools in my hand with the 
same feeling that had moved me when I 
carved the angel, in the little room at home. 
My ambition was not the same. I had too 
many precious memories in the past, to make 
the future worthy of my hope. Many times, 
by firelight, and upon my bed, I thought of 
that stormy night; when I left her, full of 
anger; thence, mounting to the days we 
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spent together in the park, remembering 
every thing she said and did. I delighted to 
go over these recollections one by one. I 
took each single moment of that happy time, 
and lingered over it, beating it out as the 
goldsmith beats the precious metal on the 
anvil, making every grain a sheet of gold. 

I had brought away nothing to remind 
me of those times. I thought that time 
would weaken such impressions; and I 
wished that I had something that might 
serve to awaken memory to my latest day. 
But I had never had from Alice any thing in 
the shape of a token or keepsake. There 
was nothing I could have brought, except 
the likeness I had made before I carved the 
statue, and which I had left locked up in the 
old house, From the moment when I re- 
membered this, the wish to possess it grew 
stronger. Once I dreamed I had discovered 
it in my box; and the impression was so 
strong, that I rose and searched there ; but 
I did not find it. Iwas thinking of it inces- 
santly. I could not rest for the desire of 
possessing it again. I thought of going back 
to the city, and getting into the house at 
night, and returning with it to London; and 
at length I determined to go. 

One night I left my aunt, telling her I 
was going into the country on business for 
three days, and took my place upon the 
coach. It was the day before the third anni- 
versary of the night when I destroyed the 
carving. We travelled all night long, and I 
arrived at my destination in the afternoon 
of the next day. I descended from the 
coach before we came to the houses, and 
walked about till dusk. Then I went down 
into the city, and stealing through back 
ways, came to the street where we had lived. 
There was no one in the street but myself. 
I stopped before our door, and looked up at 
the house, by the light of the oil lamp oppo- 
site. Some of the windows were broken. 
The shutters were dingy and weather-beaten, 
and the dust lay thickly on the sills, and 
against the door. 

I put the key in the lock; but it would 
not move till I had taken it out again and 
raked and blown the dust out of the keyhole. 
Then I turned it slowly, with all my strength, 
in the rusty wards, and descended into the 
shop, shutting the door. I hastened to light 
the lamp, which I had brought with me; for 
the strangeness of my situation, in darkness, 
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after three years’ absence, in the old house 
where my father died, impressed me; I 
heard noises about the place, probably of 
rats. When I had lighted my lamp, I saw 
that every thing was as we had left it: 
excepting that the dust lay thickly every- 
where. In the oak parlor, at the back of 
the shop, my aunt’s work-box stood upon 
the table ; and on a stand against the window 
were several flower-pots, the mould in them 
hard as stone, and the plants dead and 
shrivelled. The grate was full of cinders, 
and the old wooden arm-chair, in which my 
aunt had been sitting, was beside the fire- 
place. I walked, I know not why, on tiptoe, 
along the passage, and mounted the stairs, 
My bedroom, also, was unchanged. I searched 
in a dusty closet, and found the drawing 
that I sought, and looked upon it by the 
lamp, until I could not see it for my tears. 
I walked through every room, and lingered 
in the little kitchen, where I had carved the 
angel; and after a while returned through 
the shop, and bade farewell once more to 
my old home. 

I put out my lamp, and opened the door 
and listened, thinking I heard some one 
passing. The footstep ceased, and when I 
issued, and looked down the street, I thought 
I saw a figure, standing still, at a little dis- 
tance from me. As I was anxious not to be 
recognized, I turned quickly, and walked 
away. I heard the footstep again, as if the 
person were following me, and I quickened 
my pace, but it seemed to gain upon me, and 
I heard a voice that struck me motionless, 
It was Alice, and she came and caught me 
by the arm. I could feel how she was 
trembling, and I turned and held her firmly. 

“T never thought to see you any more,” 
she said; “ my God, how I have prayed to 
see you, and repented of that dreadful night, 
when I spoke foolishly against my heart, and 
sent you from me angry! I thought that 
you were dead; and the feeling of what I 
had done, weighed upon me like a sin that 
never could be pardoned or washed out. 
Three years of bitter sorrow I have passed 
since then; night after night, I have lain 
awake and cried; until my heart is almost 
broken. It was known that you had left 
by the coach, but no one knew whither you 
had gone. I have watched about the 
cathedral, and in front of the old house 
many an evening, in the hope that you 
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might be tempted to revisit them, if you 
were still alive; till, when you did not 
come for months and years, I could not 
doubt that you were dead. Yet to-night I 
came again. It is three years to-night since 
you left me. I heard with terror some one 
opening the door from within, and retired 
and saw that it was you. And you were 
hurrying away, and in another moment 
would have been gone again, for ever! Oh, 
do not leave me again; never, never, 
again |” 

I was stunned, bewildered; but I spoke, 
“Qh Alice, Alice! do not sue to me, I can- 
not bear to hear you. I only am to blame 
for my blind pride and obstinacy. I never 
will forgive myself the sorrow I have 
caused you ; though I have suffered also very 
much. I have never ceased to love you for 
amoment. This very night I came to seek 
your likeness that I drew; little thinking 
I should see you here again, and hear you 
talk like this.” 

We stood near a lamp, and I saw how 
changed she was—how thin and pale her 
face ; but she was still my Alice, whom I 
loved so much. I put both arms about her 
neck, and kissed her wet cheeks; took her 
hands and kissed them many times, and told 
her not to think about the past, and that I 
would never leave her while I lived. We 
turned, and walked down the street togeth- 
er, and round the cathedral yard: but her 
talk was still about the past, and all that 
she had suffered. She asked me a hundred 
questions, of where I had been, and what I 
had done since that time; and cried afresh 
when I told her how I had grieved for her 
sake. She made me tell her how I had 
broken the statue, and I showed her the side 
window where I entered, and told her every 
thing; for I remembered well that night. 
We walked to and fro till it was getting 
late, and still she had many things to ask 
me, and to tell me. I returned with her 
towards the lodge. We went in at the gate, 
and she left me at the door while she-entered 
and bade her sister guess what stranger 
she had brought with her, and then called 
me to surprise her. It was late when I left 
her, promising to come again early in the 
morning ; but I found an inn still open in the 
city. I rose early, and Alice and I walked 
again together in the park, recalling the 
old times and visiting all our favorite places, 
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I kept my promise not to leave her, and 
wrote to my aunt to come to us, telling her 
for the first time all our story. 

So Alice became my wife. And when, in 
after years, I attained to honor in my pro- 
fession, I gave the praise to Alice, who re- 
stored to me my hope and spirit when they 
failed. 





Spring. 





BY R. H. STODDARD. 





Tue trumpet winds have sounded a retreat, 
Blowing o’er land and sea a sullen strain ; 
Unsurping March, defeated, flies again, 

And lays his trophies at the Winter’s feet! 

And lo !—where April coming in his turn, 

In changeful motleys, half of light and shade, 
Leads his belated charge, a delicate maid,— 
A nymph with dripping urn. 


Hail! hail! thrice hail!—thou fairest child of Time, 
With all thy retinue of laughing Hours, 
Sweet paragon from some diviner clime, 
Soft ministrant of its benignest Powers, 
Who hath not caught the glancing of thy wing, 
And peep’d beneath thy mask, delicious spring ? 
Sometimes we see thee on the pleasant morns 
Of lingering March, with wreathéd crook of gold, 
Leading the Ram from out his starry fold, 
A leash of light around his jagged horns! 
Sometimes in April, goading up the skies 
The Bull, whose neck Apollo’s silvery flies 
Settle upon a many-twinkling swarm! 
And when May-days are warm, 
And drawing to a close, 
And Flora goes 
With Zephyrus from his palace in the west, 
Thou dost upsnatch the Twins from cradled rest, 
And strain them to thy breast, 
And haste to meet the expectant, bright new- 
comer, 
The opulent Queen of Earth, the gay, voluptuous 
Summer! 


Unmuffled now, shorn of thy veil of showers, 
Thou tripp’st along the mead with shining hair 
Blown back, and scarf out-fluttering on the air, 

White-handed, strewing the fresh sward with 

flowers !— 

The green hills lift their foreheads far away ; 

But where thy pathway runs the sod is press’d 

By fleecy lambs behind the budding spray ; 

And troops of butterflies are hovering round 

And the small swallow drops upon the ground 

Beside his mate, and nest! 


A litile month ago, the sky was gray ; 
Snow tents were pitch’d along the mountain-side, 
Where March encamp’d his stormy legions wide, 
And shook his standard o’er the fields of Day! 
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But now the sky is blue, the snow is flown, 
And every mountain is an emerald throne, 
And every cloud a dais fringed with light, 
And all below is beautiful and bright! 

The forest waves its plume—the hedges blow, 
The south wind scuds along the meadowy sea 
Thick-fleck’d with daisied foam,—and violets grow 
Blue-eyed, and cowslips star the bloomy lea; 
The sky-lark floods the scene with pleasant rhyme ; 

The ousel twitters in the swaying pine ; 
And wild bees hum about the beds of thyme, 
And bend the clover bells and eglantine ; 
The snake casts off his skin in mossy nooks ; 
The long-ear’d rabbits near their burrows play ; 
The dormouse wakes, and see! the noisy rooks 
Sly foraging, about the stacks of hay! 


What sights! what sounds! what rustic life and 
mirth ! 
Housed the long winter from the bitter cold, 
Huddling in chimney-corners, young and old 

Come forth and share the gladness of the Earth. 

The ploughmen whistle’as the furrows trail 
Behind their glittering shares a billowy row ; 

The milkmaid sings a ditty while her pail 
Grows full and frothy ; and the cattle low ; 

The hounds are yelping in the misty wood, 
Starting the fox: the jolly huntsmen cheer ; 
And horns and guns disturb the listening ear, 

And startle Echo in her solitude ; 

The teamster drives his wagon down the lane, 
Flattening a broader rut in weeds and sand ; 

The angler fishes in the shady pool; 
And loitering down the road, with cap in hand, 

The truant chases butterflies—in vain, 

Heedless of bells that call the village lads to school! 


Methinks the world is sweeter than of yore, 
More fresh and fine, and more exceeding fair ; 
There is a presence never felt before— 
The soul of inspiration everywhere ; 
Incarnate Youth in every idle limb, 
My vernal days, my prime, return anew ; 
My trancéd spirit breathes a silent hymn, 
My heart is full of dew! 





From the London “ Lady’s Companion.” 


Circumstantial Enidence. 


Ir was on this very circuit, and in 
this town. I was young at the bar then, 
one of the least-known juniors, and very 
poor; anxious to work hard, but without 
either interest or connection to bring me 
forward. I had been the circuit four times, 
and except twice had never held a brief, 
and those two were given to me by another 
man, who was summoned from the bar to 
his mother’s death-bed. Still I did not de- 
spair; I had two incentives to courage and 
perseverance, The first was a firm trust in 
God’s mercy ; and the sneond my engage- 
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ment to your mother. But it was hard 
work sometimes, lasses, and needed all my 
resolution to endure; but I did endure, and 
the end came. Well, it was the Lent As- 
sizes, and Lord Cranstoun, the Lord Chief 
Justice, was on the criminal side. The cal- 
endar was unusually heavy, and we knew 
from his Lordship’s charge that he came 
prepared “to make an example,” as he 
called it. 

The commission was opened late in the 
day, after which the court adjourned till 
the morrow. It happened that for some 
reason or other I remained in court a short 
time after every one else had quitted it. It 
seemed but an accident, although doubtless 
it was God’s doing, and ordained by him. I 
remember that I was gazing idly on the 
empty benches, when I heard rapid foot- 
steps approaching through the deserted pas- 
sage, and a moment after was accosted by 
an attorney. 

“T beg your pardon,” he said, hurriedly, 
“can you tell me where to find Mr. Ash- 
ley ?” 

“Indeed I cannot. Some mistake has 
occurred with his clerk, and when we came 
into town to-day we found that he had not 
procured lodgings as usual.” 

“So I learn. I have been to the rooms 
Mr. Ashley usually has, and I hear that 
they are taken for Serjeant Keats. I wish 
to see him as soon as possible, and I am in 
the utmost perplexity.” 

“T am very sorry I cannot help you, Mr. 
Paget—Mr. Ashley had some intention of 
going to Malvern this evening, in which case 
he offered to drive me over; therefore, if 
you will come to my rooms we may hear 
some tidings of him; although, perhaps, as 
I declined his proposal, he may not call; it 
is all a chance.” 

“How did you know me?” asked the at- 
torney as we walked together. 

“You are an Oxford man, I think; were 
you not at Magdalen ?” 

“Yes; and you? I do not remember 
you.” 

“Twas at Worcester. Do you not recol- 
lect that wine-party in Lloyd’s room sat 
Oriel, when the chimney took fire, and the 
punch was spoiled? I met you there.” 

“To be sure ; how could I forget? And 
what have you been doing since ?” 

“ Marvellously little.” 
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“Ts this your first circuit ?” 

“No, the fourth.” 

“T never saw you here before; did you 
read with Chantry ?” 

“No, with Monk—why ?” 

“ Because he had an Oxford man of your 
name with him a few terms since, and he 
married a cousin of mine. I wish I had 
seen you before, I should have asked you 
to hold this brief for me. But now—ah, 
here is Mr. Ashley.” 

Ashley had been to my rooms, and not 
finding me there, had sallied forth in search 
of me, and now turned back with us. As 
soon as his eye caught the name upon the 
brief which Mr. Paget handed to him, he 
said, “Sorry I can’t take it, sir; I am re- 
tained to prosecute.” A short conversation 
ensued, which resulted in the brief being 
handed to me. 

“ And now, Mr. Conway,” said the attor- 
ney, “can you give me a conference? We 
must get an acquittal if possible; and I 
know that no efforts will be spared by the 
prosecution to convict my client, who is, I 
firmly believe, as innocent of the charge as 
you are—when can you see me 2” 

“Now; this moment.” The guineas were 
nestling comfortably in my waistcoat pock- 
et, and the novel excitement caused me to 
forget the dignity I ought to have pre- 
served. 

“Thank you; then if you will glance your 
eye over the case upon your brief, you will 
at once be in possession of the names of the 
parties and the offence charged. When you 
have done so I will explain the prisoner’s 
previous history, which it is material that 
you should know.” 

It was a prosecution for arson,—the 
prisoner an apprentice girl, and her master’s 
premises those which had been destroyed. 

“Well,” said Mr. Paget when I had fin- 
ished reading, “now you must listen to a 
long story. Eighteen years ago a large bas- 
ket, containing an infant apparently about 
six months old, was left at the door of a sur- 
geon in this town. The child was hand- 
somely dressed, and a letter inclosing a 
bank bill for twenty pounds, and stating 
that the infant’s name was Miriam Lyndon, 
were found beside her. 

“The surgeon was a bachelor, an eccentric 
and strange man, although a very humane 
and charitable one, and in spite of all the 
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scandal and jests of the world he kept the 
little stranger. But he had a housekeeper, 
Alice Sharpe. Yes,” he continued, seeing 
me turn again to my brief, “that is the 
woman whose house has been burned, and 
she was so greatly enraged at the prospect 
of any one sharing the influence she had 
obtained over her master, that after vainly 
trying to alter his determination, she re- 
venged her disappointment upon the poor 
child by the most cruel usage. Ten years 
rolled on in this way ; the old surgeon gave 
up practice and society, secluding himself in 
his house and garden. There were no ser- 
vants beside Alice Sharpe and poor little 
Miriam, who was still unreasonably hated 
by the former, with a boy who worked oc- 
casionally in the garden. By the exercise 
of constant watchfulness and cunning, Alice 
Sharpe managed to keep her master and his 
little protégée almost entirely apart, and she 
continued so to fill the child’s mind with 
apprehension and fears of her protector, 
that when by any chance they did meet, her 
terror was so great as to mortify and dis- 
appoint the kind old man. Still he loved 
the child dearly, and used to watch her 
pretty figure running about with great de- 
light. Sometimes, too, when Alice was 
absent for a few hours at meeting or mar- 
ket, he would try to conciliate and attract 
the little creature, and thus, after a time, 
she learned to love, and forgot to fear him. 
But all this was concealed from the house-- 
keeper. Why, has always been a mystery 
to me; however, it was so, and Alice Sharpe 
lived in ignorance of the mutual attach- 
ment, until her master was taken ill. Then, 
for the first time, the secret was betrayed 
by the uncontrolled grief of Miriam and the 
querulous anxiety of the invalid, who craved 
to have the child perpetually in his sight. 
To this after a time Alice was obliged to 
consent, and a little mattress was brought 
into the sick-room for her, while the manner: 
and treatment of the wily artful woman 
changed from its usual harshness to a ca- 
ressing oppressive kindness that was almost 
as offensive. But Miriam was too thankful 
to be allowed to remain with her protector: 
to be fastidious, and she nursed him night 
and day until his death. 

“He had no medical advice, Alice always: 
ridiculing the idea of danger ; but she pre- 
scribed for him herself, mixed up his medi~ 
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cines out of his own old stock of drugs, and 
administered them. Miriam observed that 
after taking them he was invariably worse, 
and that he often objected to do so; but the 
housekeeper always prevailed, and by dint 
of scolding and coaxing usually carried her 
point. Ten days before his death, Alice in- 
troduced into his room a cousin of hers, a 
lawyer’s clerk, whom she told Miriam that 
her master had sent for ; and a will was then 
made and signed. After this the woman 
became careless, and left the dying man 
almost wholly to the charge of little Miriam, 
who was alone with him when he died. 

“The last act of his life was to give the 
child a packet, which, after his death, he 
bade her take to the Clergyman ; it would 
explain who she was, he said. And Miriam 
positively asserts that his last words were, 
‘Bless you, my own child, my darling 
niece !’ 

“The packet, however, was lost: wheth- 
er the child in her exceeding misery mis- 
laid it, or it was taken from her as she slept, 
there is no means of discovering. Alice 
Sharpe always asserted that the whole tale 
was a pure invention, and that Miriam had 
never received any such article ; she, how- 
ever remained positive, and so do I. 

“Well, all was now changed, A will 
was produced, executed two days before the 
decease of the testator, bequeathing all his 
property to Alice Sharpe, and not one word 
was said about Miriam. People talked 
loudly, but the heiress heeded nothing; she 
took possession of the property, married her 
cousin, George Sharpe, (the man who made 
the will,) sent Miriam to the workhouse, and 
opened a milliner’s establishment. 

“ Wheels roll within wheels; Mr. Sharpe 
was now a large rate-payer, and once or 
twice overseer ; and when his wife applied 
to the parish officers, offering to take Miriam 
Lyndon as an apprentice without premium, 
those functionaries found it convenient to 
forget her previous cruelty to the child, ex- 
tolled her liberality to the skies, and, without 
consulting the poor girl, bound her instantly. 

“The life she led in that house was hor- 
rible. No African slave ever worked harder 
or was more cruelly treated ; but she never 
repined ; she had learned endurance from in- 
fancy, and the practice was familiar. At last, 
however, she had another and greater trial 
to bear: her beauty attracted the evil eye 
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of her wretched master, and her misery was 
complete. The persecution she underwent 
from him, and the jealousy of his wife, made 
existence a burden to her, and many a night 
she has gone to sleep with a prayer for death 
upon her lips. 

“One night (that named in the indict- 
ment) Miriam was occupied in pressing some 
straw-bonnets, when her master entered the 
apartment, and after a great deal of imper- 
tinence attempted some familiarities. She 
resisted, and the noise of the struggle and 
her cries brought her mistress to the room : 
while the cowardly assailant, as soon as he 
saw his wife, slunk away, leaving the poor 
girl alone to bear the storm of her ungovern- 
able rage. Blows, oaths, and every descrip- 
tion of abuse were heaped upon Miriam, 
by the infuriated woman, and she left her 
with a dreadful vow to be revenged. Five 
hours after, in the dead of the night, the 
house was discovered to be on fire, the fire 
originating in Miriam’s room, from which she 
was absent. She was, however, soon found 
in a small outhouse at the top of the garden, 
where she was at work ; as she says, by the 
order of her mistress, but which that woman 
denies, She was given into custody, and is 
prosecuted with a remorseless zeal that 
would do honor to a fiend. A subscription 
has been raised to defend her, and by God’s 
help she shall be saved.” 

“Have you seen her?” I asked, after 
listening thoughtfully to this history. 

“Yes, several times; she has been in 
prison nearly four months.” 

“ And she persists in her innocence ?” 

“ Yes, but there is little necessity to as- 
severate what to every one who sees her 
must be so plain.” 

“ Your suspicion then lies—” 

“Upon the prosecutor’s wife, Alice 
Sharpe. And more than this, I am inclined 
to suspect her of using unfair means with 
her late master, and of holding his property 
unjustly.” 

“How?” 

“TI cannot exactly tell, but I firmly be- 
lieve Miriam’s assertion that the old man 
gave her a packet previous to his death, and 
that he called her his niece; and I also be- 
lieve that in some way or other Alice Sharpe 
has become possessed of the secret, and a 
deeper motive than even jealousy urges her 
to destroy her victim.” 
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“But the will—if that was fairly exe- 
cuted, she need be under no apprehension.” 

“So it seems, Still my suspicions of 
foul play are very strong. Now let us go 
through the evidence. You see the princi- 
pal witnesses are Alice Sharpe, Ann Jack- 
son, the servant-girl who discovered the fire, 
Edward Harris, the constable who appre- 
hended the accused, and Louisa Jones, an ap- 
prentice, who swears that she heard Miriam 
vow to be revenged upon her mistress.” 

We perused carefully the evidence given 
before the committing magistrate: that of 
the servant and the constable was straight- 
forward enough; there was no collusion or 
deception there ; both spoke to facts within 
their own knowledge without prejudice or 
exaggeration. But it struck me upon a sec- 
ond examination that the testimony of Mrs. 
Sharpe and Louisa Jones was not genuine, 
there were several points that I did not like, 
and the language of both betrayed great 
acrimony and ill-feeling. . 

“You can make something of that ?” sug- 
gested Mr. Paget, as he saw me musing upon 
the matter. 

“TI don’t know. It’s very strange they 
don’t call the husband.” 

“Yes, and therefore I have served him 
with a Crown-office subpcna, which has 
frightened them, and put them on a wrong 
scent, I think.” 

“Js the letter found with the prisoner 
when she was left at the surgeon’s door in 
existence {” 

“T don’t know; why ?” 

“Nothing—a vague idea as to the in- 
dictment, that’s all, But I think if it is 
possible it will be as well to have it, By 
the by, what brothers and sisters had this 
old doctor ? how could this girl have been 
his niece ?” 

“Nobody knows. He came here about 
thirty years since, but he never visited, and 
so far as I know never said where he came 
from. Alice Sharpe followed him imme- 
diately.” 

“T should like to read my brief over alone, 
and see you upon it afterwards—to-night if 
you are not engaged.” 

“ What time will suit you ?” 

“ Bight o'clock.” 

After the attorney was gone, I pored 
over those sheets again and again, and the 
more I did so, the more satisfied I was that 
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Miriam was innocent, and that Mrs. Sharpe 
had some serious reason for wishing to get 
rid of her. But, unfortunately, this was 
only my own conviction; I could see no way 
of working it out, or of bringing a jury to so 
desirable a conclusion, and the more satisfied 
I became, the more uncomfortable I was 
also, because I knew that nothing that was 
not very plain and unmistakable, would, ex- 
cept by agreat chance, be accepted by Lord 
Cranstoun, 

One help I had, and next to common- 
sense witnesses it is the greatest that a coun- 
sel can have—a shrewd, clever, practical 
attorney. 

It was afternoon before the trial came on. 
I shall never forget my sensations, as I saw 
the prisoner come up to the bar. She was 
not simply pretty, she was beautiful ; fair, 
slight and delicate as a high-born lady, and 
graceful exceedingly. There was a general 
murmur in court as she appeared, and even 
the old judge was softened. Oh, what I 
felt! knowing that under God her life was 
in my hands. Iwas very nervous; the pen 
T held, feigning to make notes, trembled in , 
my hand, and I shivered from head to foot 
as if ague-stricken. The constable was the 
first witness called. His evidence was shori 
and clear. He stated that he was sent for 
at twelve o'clock at night to apprehend 
Miriam Lyndon, the prisoner, who was ac- 
cused of having set fire to her master’s 
house: that when he reached the place he 
found it burning inside, in a room which he 
was told was the prisoner’s bedroom, and 
in another immediately under the chamber 
of her employers, That upon searching the 
house the prisoner was not to be found, but 
that after a little delay she was discovered 
in an out-building, at some distance from 
the house, pressing bonnets. 

The man was turning to leave the box 
when it struck me that I might put a ques- 
tion or two with effect, and I therefore de- 
sired him to stay. 

“When you reached Sharpe’s house,” I 
commenced, “what had been done to extin- 
guish the fire? was there any engine or 
people there ?” 

“No, sir, none; nothing had been done 
as I see’d, the fire was a dying out of itself 
—a few pails of water would have put it 
out altogether ; the straw blazed a bit fierce 
at first, but there was nothing for it to 
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catch hold on, there hadn’t been no body of 
fire.” 

“ You say you found the fire burning in 
two rooms, the prisoner’s and the one under 
her employer’s; was there much light, much 
glare I mean through the windows, any thing 
to attract attention ?” 

“No, sir.” 

“Tt was a light moonlight night, I think ?” 

* Yes, sir.” 

“Was the firelight then less visible from 
the moon shining on the windows, than it 
would otherwise have been ?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“How far was the outhouse where the 
prisoner was working at the end of the 
orchard, from the dwelling-house ?” 

“About three hundred yards, more or 
less.” 

“In going in and out of the outhouse, as you 
have just told the Court the prisoner would 
often have occasion to do, in the course of 
her work, was there any thing in the ap- 
pearance of the house to draw her atten- 
tion ?” 

“No, sir; Ishouldn’t have known there 
was a fire, outside of the house.” 

“Did the prisoner express any surprise 
at seeing you ?” 

“No, sir; it seems there was a bonnet of 
my mississes altering at the shop, and she 
thought I'd come for it, for she said, ’'m 
sorry your wife’s tuscan isn’t done, Mr. 
Harris, but we’ve been so busy.” 

“Did she seem regularly at work, as if 
she had been at it some time ?” 

“Yes, sir; there was lots of bonnets about 
as she had been scouring and pressing.” 

“When you took her into custody what 
did she say ?” 

“T told her nothing at first, only as she 
was suspected of setting fire to the house, 
and then she looked all amazed, dumbfound- 
ed as it were, but after a bit she said very 
steady like, ‘I know nothing of it, I never 
had such a thought.’” 

The next witness was the servant-girl. 

Her testimony was clear and_ short. 
She had seen Miriam go to her bedroom at 
the usual time, had retired herself immedi- 
ately after, and slept soundly until aroused 
by her mistress, who told her that Miriam 
had set the house on fire, and had run away. 
She was very much frightened, and by her 
mistress’s orders went to the constable. 
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She did not see the burning rooms until her 
return with the man for whom she had been 
sent; she wished to do so, but her mistress 
refused to let her. She knew of the quarrel 
that had taken place in the evening between 
Mrs. Sharpe and Miriam, and heard the 
former say that her apprentice should “rue 
the day she had set her cap at her master.” 
It was unusual to work at the bonnet-press- 
ing.and scouring at night, but once or twice 
before, Miriam had worked all night by her 
mistress’s orders. Mrs. Sharpe was a regular 
Turk to her; and her master worried the 
life out of her; she led the life of a black 
slave between them. Never heard her swear 
to be revenged, or any such thing, and would 
not believe it. There wasn’t much burned, 
only a cupboard door and shelves in one 
room, and an old bedstead in another; 
there was a lot of straw and matches under 
the bed; Miriam had no call with either. 

The apprentice was called next. She 
was a bold impudent-looking girl, dressed 
in a very showy style, and stared round the 
court in the most insolent manner. She 
took the oath with great flippancy, and 
when she turned round cast a look at Miriam 
which betrayed all the hatred of her heart, 
and its cause—she was jealous. 

She swore to many conversations with 
the prisoner on the day previous to the fire, 
in each of which she had declared her reso- 
lution to be revenged upon Mrs. Sharpe, 
although she did not say why. Never saw 
Mr. Sharpe pay her any attention, although 
she did all in her power to attract him. 
Considered her a great flirt, and a very 
artful girl. Purchased a tinder-box and 
sixpenny-worth of matches for her a few 
days before the fire. She said she wanted 
them for a particular purpose. Don’t know 
where she got the money, unless it was from 
the young lawyer up the street, who was 
always after her. Would swear that on 
that very night before she left work, Miriam 
said, “ You'll hear something before morning 
as Il make you stare.” Asked what she 
meant, but got no answer, except a vow to 
be revenged on her mistress, This conver- 
sation took place at the garden-gate. There® 
is an old-fashioned lodge at the gate, open 
to the road. People can sit and rest in it; 
any body there would see all the people 
who came down the garden-walk. They 
could not help seeing. 
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Cross-examination did very little with 
this witness, except to show the bitter feel- 
ing with which she regarded Miriam, to elicit 
the fact that the young lawyer had formerly 
been a lover of her own, but had deserted 
her for Miriam, and that her own character 
was far from stainless. 

Then came Alice Sharpe, the only wit- 
ness from whom I had any hope ; and what 
that hope was, was even to myself so vague 
and undefined an idea, that I could not 
shape it into any practical and tangible 
form. With a hesitating step and furtive 
glance Alice Sharpe now entered the box, 
and certainly I never looked upon a more 
cunning, ruthless, determined countenance 
than hers. 

She was evidently ill at ease, for she 
cast an anxious, apprehensive gaze round 
the court, and trembled visibly. My hopes 
rose as I saw this. There was something 
she wished to conceal, something she feared 
would come out, and I knew better than she 
did that there is no place like a court of 
justice to facilitate discoveries, or to unmask 
a lie. 

At first, while she was giving her evi- 
dence, I looked steadily at her, and she be- 
came confused and nervous, and hurried on, 
and I saw that if I hoped to succeed in 
eliciting any thing from her, it must be by 
setting her at ease ; so I buried my face in my 
hands, and feigned to read; but through the 
division between two fingers I managed un- 


seen to keep a keen watch over her. The |’ 


effect of this release from surveillance was 
immediately apparent. She thought that 
she had baffled me, and that I felt myself 
beaten ; and this idea brightened her coun- 
tenance, strengthened her voice, and unloosed 
her tongue. Thenceforth she spoke freely, 
and her evidence against the prisoner was, 
if it could be believed, perfectly conclusive 
of guilt. She positively denied having sent 
the girl to work in the outhouse, and swore 
to having found a tinder-box and matches 
concealed in Miriam’s bed after the discovery 
of the fire, as also some of the same matches 
(which she recognized from being made of a 
different wood to that generally employed 
for the purpose) by the heap of straw which 
had been used to set the closet and bedstead 
on fire. 

She said all this in a flippant, malicious 
manner, every now and then casting her 
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eyes furtively upon me, but receiving re- 
assurance by seeing how completely I ap- 
peared to be absorbed. While she was 
speaking, a note was passed over to me by 
one of the senior counsel, who had been 
watching her attentively. It ran thus :—*I 
am not quite sure—but I believe this wom- 
an was tried five-and-thirty years since at 
Liverpool, for aiding in the forgery of a 
check, Her accomplice was a cousin, a 
sort of clerk in some office; but they were 
acquitted in consequence of an error in the 
indictment. I recognize her by that mark 
upon her right cheek and temple, which she 
was suspected of receiving upon the occasion 
of some disreputable quarrel, and by that 
singular pronunciation; but her name then 
was Martha Steele.” 

I turned round and handed this to the 

attorney, and in a few seconds the man who 
had written it came round and spoke to me. 
When I next turned towards the witness 
box, I saw her displaying an old pocket-book 
of her husband’s, which she said had been 
found among the articles in Miriam’s box, 
and which had been missed for some days. 
It was an old book, with a green shagreen 
cover, and as I glanced at it I saw in silver 
studded nails the initials G.S. upon it. I 
resumed my seat carelessly, looking at her 
with the utmost indifference I could assume. 
I hoped to throw her off her guard, and all 
unconsciously Mr. Ashley played into my 
hands most admirably. 
At last the examination-in-chief was con- 
cluded, and I rose as Mrs. Sharpe was 
hastily quitting the box. “Stop,” I said, “I 
must have a little conversation with you 
now.” 

I cast one look at the prisoner. The 
misery of her face gave me new courage, 
and I mentally prayed for help to bring the - 
truth to light. At first I put a few unim- 
portant questions, and then said, “ You lived 
with your late brother,—master, I mean— 
twelve years, or thereabouts, did you not ?” 

Her face became livid white, and she 
muttered some indistinct reply. Whether 
wisely done or not, I felt that I had now 
thrown off the mask, and must be prepared 
to make the most of every word, or even 
change of feature. “ Why do you not answer 
me?” I said, sternly. 

Another muttered sentence. 

“ Speak louder,” said the judge. 
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“ Yes,” replied the woman. 

“ What did you do from the time of your 
trial for forgery at Liverpool in 18— till 
your appearance in Worcester as the late 
Mr. Steele’s housekeeper ?” 

She gazed hopelessly at me. 

“ Answer me, woman.” 

“T was living in different places; I can’t 
exactly say where now.” 

“Were you not married in the name of 
Sharpe ?” 

“Yes,” 

“How long previously had you ceased to 
bear your own name of Steele ?” 

A frightened glance was all her answer. 

“Well, never mind; it was somewhere 
about the time that unpleasant business of 
the embezzlement in Mr. Pearson’s office 
occurred. You were housekeeper then, I 
think. After that it would of course be dis- 
agreeable to bear the same name; and you 
did wisely to get rid of it as soon as you 
could, and I suppose your cousin was of the 
same opinion.” 

Her face worked convulsively as I went 
on thus coolly, but she said nothing. This 
rather perplexed me ; I had depended upon 
discovering something from her own incau- 
tious replies, and her wary cunning baffled 
me. At last I was obliged to let her go 
down without having produced any stronger 
effect than that of destroying her credit with 
the jury. 

Another witness, for whom we were not 
prepared, now came forward, and deposed 
that on the very day of the fire Miriam went 
to her house, and purchased a “ bolting” of 
straw, and a large bundle of matches, all of 
which she declared were for her mistress, 
but portions of which, as it turned out, had 
been found in the burning room. All my 
tact failed in shaking her testimony: it was 
evidently true; and she also proved having 
herself delivered the straw, which she took 
up stairs by Miriam’s directions, and put un- 
der the bed in her room. She asked for what 
purpose it was wanted, and was told that 
Mrs. Sharpe was about to make some new 
mattresses “unbeknown to her husband,” 
and therefore desired that it should be hidden 
out of his way. The girl, she said, was cry- 
ing, and upon being asked why she did so, 
said that her mistress had been very cruel 
to her, and that she wished berself dead, 
drowned, or burnt, or poisoned, or any thing. 
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This closed the case for the prosecution ; 
and I could see that, although the jury had 
been dissatisfied with some of the evidence, 
yet this last testimony had decided them 
against us. Their faces wore the hard reso- 
lute expression of men who have made up 
their minds to punishment, Oh, the agony 
of that poor girl as she saw it too! 

“T would not run the risk of calling 
George Sharpe,” whispered Mr. Paget ; “the 
jury are dead against us, and the judge, too, 
I think; and if he does you no good, as I 
fear he will not, he’ll ruin the case wholly, 
—you had better trust to yourself.” But I 
dared not; one more look at that beseeching 
face, and the impulse to call Sharpe came 
so strongly upon me that I gave way to it. 
Very few, but as prompt as I could imagine, 
or utter, were the words I addressed to the 
jury, and then, urged I know not how, I 
called George Sharpe. He was a long time 
coming, and when at last he made his ap- 
pearance, it was only by the help of the 
crier, and in a most pitiable state, that he 
could enter the box ;—he looked like some 
one who had been suddenly stricken with 
death; he shook frightfully, his eyes glared, 
his teeth chattered, and his mind seemed 
wandering. 

“Your name is Steele, I think,—George 
Steele ?” I said, quietly. 

He stared vacantly; then said, “Yes, 
George Steele; you're right, sir, George 
Steele.” 

“You are a cousin, I think, of your wife, 
and of the late Mr. William Steele, the 
surgeon ?” 

“Yes.” 

“Do you remember how long it was after 
your trial at Liverpool that you changed 
your name {” 

“No,” he answered helplessly. 

“Had not Mr. Steele another sister be- 
sides your wife—one who displeased him by 
marrying ¢” 

“Yes; Miriam’s mother.” 

An exclamation from his wife, who stood 
in a box behind, startled him a little, but he 
shook his head dismally, and said, as if to 
himself, “It’s no good !” 

“What was her name—Mrs.—Mrs.—?” 
and I turned over my brief as if to look 
for it. 

“Mrs. Blackwood, she married young 
Will Blackwood, the squire’s son, as had 
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been courting Martha afore Fanny left 
school.” 

The whole thing was now plain,—legible 
to my mind as if I had it upon my brief, 
—but, as fact after fact rapidly followed, 
corroborated and explained each other, I 
began to fear that I should lose the connec- 
tion, and not shape my questions so as to 
bring out the truth for the jury. 

“When was it that you first knew the 
child left at Mr. Steele’s door to be his sister 
Mrs. Blackwood’s child ?” 

“Not for a good while ;—but Martha 
knew it soon after.” 

“That relationship is the reason, I sup- 
pose, why she dislikes the girl so much ; her 
sister had captivated her sweetheart, eh ? 
—and of course she did not like the child ?” 

“Yes, that reason, and another?” he 
answered, gloomily. 

“George !” exclaimed a voice, which all 
recognized as that of his wife. He heard it, 
as he had before, but took no heed. 

“ Ay, that was the will, I suppose !” 

“ The will ?” 

“Yes, that document which was con- 
tained in the letter which Mr. Steele gave 
to Miriam, you know.” 

“A document ;—how came you to know 
any thing about that?” he asked, as if sud- 
denly awaking from his dreamy state to a 
consciousness of all that was going on around 
him. 

“Oh, I know all about it!—You drew 
up the first will, you remember, ten days 
before Mr. Steele’s death, but this deed, 
which altered that disposal of his property, 
and left it to his sister Fanny’s child, was 
executed the very day of his death, and was 
stolen from Miriam while she slept.” 

I thought this probable, and acted as if it 
were a certainty ; but the man looked sur- 
prised, and said, “He did not leave it all 
to her.” 

“Not—I’ve been misinformed, then !— 
How much did he leave ?” 

“George |” said the same warming voice. 

“How should I know?” answered the 
frightened man. 

“Take that woman into custody,” ex- 
claimed the judge, “if she disturbs the court 
again |” 

The man was now thoroughly alarmed 
and perplexed. 

“How much besides the house did he 
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leave to her?” I asked, quietly, fixing my 
eyes steadily upon his quivering face. 

“T don’t know.” 

“That's a falsehood. Remember you're 
upon your oath, man, and answer me truly : 
how much did Mr. Steele leave to his niece ?” 

“ What's the good of bullying me? I tell 
you I don’t know.” 

Then came a moment’s pause, and then 
I said suddenly :— 

“Who mixed up the medicines ?” 

The man’s face was horrible to look at, as 
I asked this, White it had been all along; 
but now it was ghastly: the eyes started 
and glared, and white froth came out, frin- 
ging the blue livid lips. I shuddered as I 
looked. There was evidently some terrible 
mystery, and I almost dreaded to speak, 
lest it should overwhelm me. 

“Who mixed up the medicines?” I asked 
again. 

A vacant stare of terror was all my 
answer. 

“T must have an answer,” I said, sternly, 
“or I shall ask his lordship to commit 
you.” 

“Oh Lord, Martha, it’s come at last !” ex- 
claimed the wretched man: “I knew it 
would!” and uttering a hideous scream, he 
fell upon the floor of the witness-box in 
strong convulsions. 

After this witness had been carried out, 
and as soon ‘as the confusion had subsided, 
Mr. Ashley rose to reply upon his evidence ; 
but, as it was impossible to recall the man, 
and endeavor to set him right with the jury, 
or to remove from their minds the fearful 
impression he had made, the counsel con- 
fined his remarks to a few common-place 
observations, which he hurried over as quick- 
ly as possible. 

Lord Cranstoun then summed up; but 
the jury heeded him very little: they, in 
common with all the court, vere gazing on 
the prisoner, who had fainted in the dock, 
and whose beautiful and sorrow-stricken face 
lay white and moveless before them. Her 
head was supported by one of the turnkeys, 
and a surgeon, who happened to be near, had 
entered the box to chafe her hands and 
bathe her face; but to those rough men in 
whose hands her fate reposed, this swoon 
appeared like death ; and I knew, as I looked 
upon their pitying faces, that not the most 
obdurate among them would venture to pro- 
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nounce the word which must, in the event 
of her recovery, doom her to die. 

And I was right. Almost without turn- 
ing in their box, and quickly, as if glad to 
release her, and do their part towards com- 
forting her, they returned their verdict, and 
she was immediately aequitted, and borne 
out of the dock, senseless. 

Alice Sharpe absconded during the con- 
fusion in court, and her husband, in the inter- 
vals of delirium, and just before his death, 
made a fearful confession, of which I can 
only give the outline :-— 

Martha, Fanny,and William Steele were 
the three children of a tradesman living in a 
Yorkshire village. The son of the Squire, 
attracted by the bold beauty of Martha, paid 
her so much attention that she fully expected 
he intended to marry her, and therefore 
boasted of her conquest to all her compan- 
ions; but just when she had decided in her 
own mind that the proposal ought to be 
made, Fanny returned from school. 

From that time Martha lost her empire 
over her lover’s heart ; and, in her treatment 
of the unfortunate cause of her disappoint- 
ment, showed the first symptoms of that 
innate cruelty of heart which afterwards 
worked so much evil to herself and others. 
In a few months, worn out with her sister’s 
unkindness and taunting words, and urged 
by her lover, poor Fanny Steele eloped, only 
leaving behind her a vague note for her 
brother William, whom she dearly loved. 

Soon after this their father died, and 
Martha accepted a situation as housekeeper 
to a solicitor in Liverpool. There she be- 
came acquainted with her cousin George, 
and in a very short period attained so great 
a mastery over him as to persuade him to 
commit the forgery for which they were 
both subsequently tried and acquitted. Af- 
ter this she was, of course, homeless and 
characterless ; her guilt had been too evident 
to admit of any doubt, and it was very well 
known that her life had only been saved by 
some flaw in the indictment: no wonder, 
then, she found it impossible to obtain any 
situation. 

In this position she thought of her 
brother. She knew that he was most mer- 
ciful and forgiving, and thought that if she 
could only persuade him of her innocence of 
the crime for which she had been tried, he 
might receive her again. This after a time he 





consented to do, on condition that she changed 
her name, so that she might not be recog- 
nized as the heroine of the celebrated forgery 
case. This proviso, however, reasonable as 
it was, angered her greatly, but she affected 
to be grateful, and after her brother broke 
up his comfortable house in Yorkshire, and 
went to Worcester, she followed him in the 
capacity of housekeeper. Two years after- 
wards an anonymous letter, informing him 
of his sister Fanny’s dangerous illness, 
reached the kind-hearted surgeon. Without 
saying any thing to Martha, he went to the 
place to which he was directed, just in time 
to see his dear sister before she died, and to 
undertake the charge of her infant. He 
learned then, for the first time, that her hus- 
band was dead, and that his family had re- 
fused to receive her. After the funeral Mr. 
Steele intrusted the child to the care of the 
woman who had nursed her mother, and 
some weeks after, he received the infant 
from her in his own surgery ; while, to baffle 
the suspicion of Martha, (now called Alice 
Sharpe,) to whom he had said nothing of 
Fanny’s illness and death, and to whom he 
dared not intrust the secret, he deposited 
the baby, the bank-note, and the letter at 
his own door, 

But Martha was not long deceived. The 
likeness to her sister was so strong in the 
child’s infant features, that her suspicions 
were soon awakened, and her brother’s ten- 
derness to his protégée, although carefully 
concealed, speedily confirmed them. She 
was, however, too wary to suffer her knowl- 
edge of his secret to be discovered by the 
surgeon, and she revenged herself for the si- 
lence she was compelled to maintain, and 
her previous disappointments, by harshness 
and cruelty to the unoffending Miriam. But 
after a time a new fear sprang up in her 
mind, and she dreaded lest Mr. Steele, whose 
health had already began to fail, should at 
his death bequeath all his property to the 
poor, forlorn little child. This fear she com- 
municated to her cousin George, who had 
followed her to Worcester, and, by the aid 
of a false reference, obtained employment in 
a lawyer's office; and then commenced that 
diabolical system of slow-poisoning, which 
wore her brother’s life away, atom by atom, 
and finally ended in destroying it. 

Previous to his death, however, she in- 
troduced George into his room as a stranger, 
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and prevailed upon the dying man to make 
a will in her favor, which he willingly did, 
having another form ready prepared for his 
signature, which gave every thing to his 
niece. This he contrived to execute during 
Martha’s absence, the night before his death, 
in the presence of some stonemasons who 
were working in the yard, and it was this 
which he inclosed in a letter to Miriam, ex- 
plaining her parentage, and which after his 
death was stolen from her by Martha. Of 
the fire, also, the miserable man gave a full 
account. It had been planned and executed 
by Martha, partly from revenge and jealousy 
of her husband’s admiration of Miriam, and 
partly that she might, by her conviction, get 
rid of her for ever. 

All this, and much more, George Steele 
confessed upon his death-bed ; and as, but for 
his sudden cowardice, which had caused so 
great a diversion in her favor, that poor girl 
must have been found guilty upon the 
strong circumstantial evidence brought 
against her, I have ever looked with fear 
and suspicion upon any verdict sentencing 
to death upon testimony so liable to inter- 
polation, misconstruction, and falsehood. 








Che World's Fawr, 


BY MRS. C. M. KIRKLAND. 








Amone all the marvels of this marvellous 
age—including ocean-steaming, and mag- 
netic telegraphs, and California gold, and 
Mormon cities—there is nothing stranger 
than this proposition on the part of England 
for a World’s Fair. If the Jews should sud- 
denly break out of their tradition-fastnesses, 
and offer to intermarry with all sorts of 
Gentiles, we could hardly find it more won- 
derful. England! self-satisfied, exclusive, 
outside-barbarian despising England; ha- 
ting France, sneering at Germany, rating 
Italy as the small dust of the balance: 
making petty account of Russia and all the 
northern nations, and deaf, dumb, and blind ; 
“lapped in lead,” towards the United 
States; what can she mean by inviting all 
these insignificances to make a descent upon 
her shores, each bringing something, like the 
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guests at a Scotch penny-wedding, or those 
at a Western minister’s donation-party ! 
The matter has a wild look. We hope our 
dear old mother is not in her dotage. To 
issue invitations for a party is one thing ; to 
open one’s doors and ask in the public quite 
another. A certain,American mayor once, 
wishing to be consistent with his democ- 
racy, made known that he would be at 
home to whomsoever inclined to call on 
him on New Year’s day; and as the invi- 
tation was accepted in good faith, the ex- 
cellent functionary not only found whole 
hecatombs insufficient to feed his friends, 
but looked in vain, after the mélée, for any 
remnant of his Brussels carpets except the 
selvage. And amiable Lord Eglinton, when 
he took pains, in his benevolence, to get up 
a world’s show, which, after all, the grace- 
less world laughed at, had his beautiful 
park-sward reduced to such a pulpy mass, 
that Mr. Willis conjectured, we recollect, 
that some silk shoes and clouted brogues 
would not turn up until the next spring 
ploughing, preparatory to new-laying with 
grass. Stately, cultivated, swept and gar- 
nished, finished England! what a shock will 
thy gentility feel at such an avalanche of 
the unmannered, the benighted, the hard to 
teach, most of whom do not know enough 
even to know that they know nothing! We 
are half inclined to suspect that the whole 
thing is a sly hoax of Alfred Crowquill, 
Leech & Co., who have taken this new mode 
of providing fun, for years, for the Queen’s 
lieges, as Theodore Hook invited thousands 
of trades-people to be at a certain house in 
Bond Street at a certain hour, in order that 
he and his wicked associates might enjoy 
the awkward dismay of the crowd, from a 
window. Punch lived on last year’s French 
visit to London for months; this greater 
invasion will pour new blood into his 
shrunken veins, and make him fresh and 
hungry as a vampire. He is already cut- 
ting, in suitable blocks, hosts of Gallic 
neighbors in pinched caps and voluminous 
trowsers; German deep-thinkers, in hair 
and meerschaums; and transatlantic cor- 
sairs, in their boots and gigantic cigars; 
and conning jokes of all calibres, ready to 
be fired as occasion may demand or permit. 
Beware, oh ye invited ones, how ye carry 
any thing national with you to the standard- 
country! Pass for English, if possible ; or, 
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if that may not be, propitiate the keen eye 
of infallibility by an attempt, at least. You 
may perhaps come to be tolerated as excep- 
tions. Forget to guess, and partition off 
every sentence into quarter-sections with 
“You know.” Let not your vowels sound 
“spectacle-bestrid ;” and, by way of com- 
pensation, you may hesitate in your speech 
to heart’s content, as thus—“ This is a—a— 
a—very—a—a—wonderful—a— exhibition, 
—a—really—a—a!” Listen in docile si- 
lence to the instructions of the world’s 
elders, even though they teach precisely 
what you knew best before,*and beware 
how you institute a comparison, in the 
smallest item, between England and the 
United States, unless prepared to give un- 
questionable preference to the former. Do 
not be betrayed by the seemingly impartial 
questionings of the transatlantics, into an 
honest opinion of any matter in which the 
two countries could possibly be rivals; but 
discreetly turn the conversation to the mag- 
nificent fountain of Trafalgar Square, (the 
like of which you never saw before !) or the 
commodiousness of London omnibuses and 
Thames steamers. 

But really, what will London do with so 
many strangers? M. Soyer is to dispense 
sublimated eatables from Gore House, long 
the elegant home of poor Lady Blessington, 
whose once pictured walls must reek with 
confused steams, and the fair veranda, from 
which she delighted to show her guests the 
venerable trees and velvet verdure of Ken- 
sington Gardens, be desecrated by tobacco- 
smoke. M. Soyer promises great displays 
of the gastronomic art, and no American 
will fail to test his far-famed skill; but even 
he, proverbially magniloquent, offers only 
“to accommodate thousands daily,” at his 
“Symposium of all nations,” and what will 
that do towards refreshing the multitudes 
that must not only eat and drink, but sleep, 
within hum of the Great Exhibition ? 

It is said, we know not how truly, that 
there is to be an American restaurant at 
some convenient point near the grand centre 
of interest, at which such of our countrymen 
as carry their habits abroad with them, will 
be able to obtain their favorite dishes. This 
brings up the question, “Have we any 
national dishes?” A country which includes 
all climates must needs have a variety ; but 
there is one single national product in re- 
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quest from Maine to New Drleans, from 
Washington to San Francisco,—viz. : Indian 
corn, in all its shapes,—which will doubtless 
figure largely on the present occasion. The 
new process of drying, practised at our 
Atlantic dock-mills, not only makes the 
various forms in which this great staple of 
our land is eaten, wholesome to the most 
delicate stomach, but secures its perfect 
sweetness during voyages of any length— 
a result never attained before. We can now 
show the English something very different 
from ‘the gritty and bitter compound de- 
scribed by Mr. Carlyle. Goldsmith repre- 
sents his Chinese as almost forced by an 
English lady to eat his dinner with chop- 
sticks,—assuring him that no other mode 
was tolerable in him, from whom foreign 
behavior was naturally expected; and the 
Neapolitans are always required to eat 
macaroni for the amusement of travellers. 
Perhaps, if the American restaurant should 
be well-placed, we may earn some national 
reputation, by showing how well we can 
dispose of Indian pudding and molasses, and 
even set the fashion as a fascinating bar- 
barism. 

Numerous colonies of the wise and pru- 
dent will, doubtless, seek lodgment in vil- 
lages adjacent to the great metropolis, — 
Clapham, Peckham-Rye, Dulwich, Hamp- 
stead, Stoke-Newington, Tottenham, Bromp- 
ton, and so on through dozens, each one of 
which will afford sweetly quiet, rural resi- 
dences, within a little time of London. (We 
no longer reckon by distances.) Nowhere 
on the great globe can be found lovelier 
places of summer abode than in these quaint, 
fossilized remnants of old England ;—not 
meanly emulative of the worst features of 
city life, like too many of our own villages, 
but retaining a noble simplicity, which is a 
true token of the deep heart of our vener- 
ated progenitor, as fond now of bird-haunted 
shades and the music of running streams as 
ever her Druid children were. Here you 
will find great, old-fashioned avenues, little - 
roadside inns, with wooden settles round the 
parlor walls, and the funniest little antedi- 
luvian blinds at the lattice windows, and 
great beams across the ceiling, and black- 
framed pictures of the Duke of Cumberland 
and King George III. still ornamenting the 
chimney-piece. The “sanded floor,” even, 
is not wanting, far less “ the varnished clock.” 
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Oh! they ng charming, those little inns, 
where you can lose yourself in reverie, and 
fancy yourself living out one of Sir Walter’s 
novels, by the aid of these antiquated sur- 
roundings. Wise people, then, we think, 
will seek lodgings in green lanes rather than 
in stony-hearted streets. Health will be 
better secured, doubtless, than in the crowds 
of the city, and repose and cheering variety 
out of all measure. There are still gates 
and stiles, and crooked footways from field 
to field, far, from the high roads, and shaded 
here and there by huge trees; pleasant 
evening walks, with fruity stopping-places, 
where fresh-picked strawberries may be had 
for the asking—and a little more. London 
is of all cities the place where one may live 
in the country; not only because within her 
very precincts she holds so much rural beauty, 
but because her immediate environs afford 
such an infinity of delicious rusticity, made, 
in effect, part of the town by boundless 
facility of access. 

The position chosen for the Crystal Palace, 
which has risen noiselessly as its Russian 
prototype of ice, but not “soon to sink into 
a stream again,” is in the section of London 
which possesses most of dignity and beauty. 
Hyde Park was, not many years ago, a part 
of the open country. It contains, with Ken- 
sington Gardens, of which it forms a part, 
some five hundred acres or more, beautifully 
varied by wood and water, and gentle undu- 
lations of surface. Although it is nearly 
surrounded with aristocratic residences, yet 
so great is its breadth, and so thick the 
foliage of its old trees, that it presents the 
idea of elegant rural seclusion only, except 
for a few hours in the afternoon, when throngs 
of carriages and well-dressed pedestrians 
remind us that our still walks are, after all, 
in the midst of a huge, proud city. A stri- 
king difference between English and French 
taste, in the planning of these spots of relief 
from the noise and dust of commerce and 
toil, and the weariness of artificial life, is 
that, while the rural spots of French cities 
are as artificial as any thing they have, the 
English, attending more wisely to the law of 
contrast, leave theirs in all the wildness of 
nature, and consider homely grass as the 
most desirable ornament. The Champs 
Elysées and the Tuileries have not a blade of 
grass, nor has any French city “ pleasaunce” 
that we have seen. Trees there are, and 
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statues, and fountains ; but Nature is straight- 
laced and close-shaved, till she seems quite 
ashamed of herself. How would Parisian 
taste endure a remnant of homely wooden 
fence, such as may still be found about the 
drive in Hyde Park? Yet this roughness 
gives an inexpressible charm to the scene, 
which half redeems the cruel formality of 
London life. If “one touch of nature makes 
the whole world kin,” the place of the Great 
Exhibition was certainly well chosen, for it 
must be far easier to feel brotherly there 
than anywhere else in London. 

But we are*wrong in saying so. There is 
another spot in London which we would 
much rather have seen all alive with the 
great congregation from the four corners of 
the earth. This is Victoria Park, at the 
East End, within cry of the wretched oper- 
atives of Bethnal Green, and the starving 
weavers of Spitalfields, It is a wide and 
lovely spot, not lacking the sheet of water 
which every London park has, and fine 
roads, and grass-plats, and all that can be 
gathered in a simple rural paradise ; and 
the Crystal Palace might have stood within 
its ample bounds, with all advantages for 
comers and goers, while the coming and 
going would have enriched that whole toil- 
ing neighborhood, and done more for the 
relief of its poor than the Queen can ever 
do by ordinary legislation. This so obvious 
mode of equalizing the benefit of the World’s 
Fair to the Londoners was proposed in Par- 
liament by Lord Brougham, but lost there, 
perhaps because Lord Brougham proposed 
it, as his wisest suggestions are apt to be 
received with a certain distaste. It is so 
much the fashion in England to give to the 
rich, that the proposition to throw money 
into the laps of the starving probably seemed 
absurd. So the Great Exhibition goes to 
the West End, in the midst of idle people 
who keep carriages ; while thousands in the 
eastern part of the town, who dare not spare 
a day, lest they and their children starve, 
and to whom the expenditure of a shilling 
sterling each for an omnibus trip, with 
another shilling apiece for the sight, would 
seem insanity, must lose both the benefit 
and the pleasure. But, happily, they are 
used to it, and will, perhaps, meekly think 
that the show which calls together the rep- 
resentatives of all nations was not made for 
such as they. 
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Hyde Park, then, is the chosen spot ;— 
the Hyde Park where Charles II. used to 
play with his dogs and feed his ducks, and 
where Cromwell drove his Friesland horses 
so furiously ;—“ not doubting,” says Ludlow, 
“but the three pair of horses he was about 
to drive would prove as tame as the three 
nations which were ridden by him,’—that 
he managed to get a fall off the box, which 
fall fired a pistol that he carried in his pocket, 
and so narrowly missed cutting short his 
protectorate unpleasantly. The stranger 
who desires to see the spot where the fiery 
driver of three kingdoms was at last buried, 
will find it not far off from the fashionable 
drive. At Cumberland Gate, which any 
policeman will point out, is an iron plate, 
with the inscription, “ Here stood Tyburn 
turnpike ;” and at this point, identified with 
crime and disgrace, the English people 
thought proper to inter the remains of the 
Protector, after they had wreaked upon his 
insensible dust the poorest vengeance that 
insane anger ever prompts. Near Cumber- 
land Gate is a far pleasanter sight,—a stand 
for beautiful little carriages for children 
drawn by two or four goats apiece, to be 
hired at all hours of the day. Within range 
of the eye is the spot on Constitution Hill 
where Sir Robert Peel met his death, by the 
shying of his horse as he stopped to speak to 
alady. It was in Hyde Park, too, that our 
English friends, under some strange delusion, 
enacted upon the Serpentine the truly comi- 
cal farce of setting a Lilliputian British 
frigate to blow up a Lilliputian American 
frigate, and this in 1814! “ Wishing of all 
employments, is the worst,” said the poet ; 
but surely one grade lower is trying to act 
out our wishes in little. But we can para- 
phrase another poet when we think of dear 
old England, and any narrow streaks of non- 
sense she may have about her : 

“If to her share some trifling errors fall, 

Look in her face, and you’ll forget them all.” 

Yes! the more we look at her, the more 
we love her. Americans are generally a 
little repelled, at first, by the air of wonder- 
ful self-sufficiency which characterizes so 
many English people, and they are apt to 
meet it by a “back-fire” of flouncing de- 
fiance, which is neither dignified nor well- 
bred. To be “spunky” suits the backwoods 
very well; to be quiet is much more ef- 
fective in London. When we are asked 
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whether we have railroads in America, or 
whether our style of living at all resembles 
the English, or any other question which 
betrays that the speaker has hitherto been 
content to ignore our existence, and now asks 
questions only from politeness, we must 
learn to be equally nonchalant ; to remem- 
ber that it isa matter of perfect indifference 
whether the English know us or not, and 
that any eagerness on our part to increase 
their stock of information will be entirely 
thrown away. We are speaking now of a 
very ordinary class of people. Among the 
Jirst, such cautions are needless, for they 
know us nearly, if not quite, as well as we 
know them. Thorough good-breeding and 
high cultivation are the most potent free- 
masonry ; members of the order understand 
each other “from China to Peru;” but we 
meet many in England as well as in America 
who know not how to recognize or return 
the sign. 

To suppose that England will receive us 
without prejudice is vain; but it is still 
more futile to be vexed that she does not 
transform herself for our benefit. England 
receives no foreigner without prejudice, least 
of allan American. But, besides this, why 
disguise or deny the fact that, in manners 
and accomplishments, the English are our 
superiors? As well affirm that the moon is 
bright as the mid-day sun, asthat the people 
of our new land, still struggling for the 
means of elegance, and content thus far to 
imitate the old world in whatever consti- 
tutes it, possesses the polished graces of so- 
ciety in the same measure with the most 
cultivated, the best informed, the most trav- 
elled people under the sun. One must be 
steeped in prejudice to the very lips to 
fancy this. English women, in particular, 
are far better furnished with the materials 
of agreeable conversation, and, consequently, 
graced with far more ease and polish of man- 
ner, than we, who are thus far, quite dispro- 
portionately occupied with dress and show, 
and give little time, comparatively, to ele- 
gant accomplishments. It would be neces- 
sary to go into endless details to make good 
this position of ours, and show up duly all 
the causes, limitations, and counterbalances, 
which might be cited. We state the simple 
fact, and it is one which will not be denied 
by any American who has lived enough 
in England to be qualified as a witness. We 
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have no reference here to the masses ; every 
child knows on which side the advantage 
lies, there. We speak of the Americans who 
travel abroad and the English who receive 
and entertain them, and our remark as to 
the superior elegance of the latter is limited 
to this class. The manners of our Southern- 
ers are justly considered to have more of 
easy grace than those of the severer and 
colder North, but even they are, as a general 
rule, inferior in polish to Englishmen of cor- 
responding standing. We are in the rough, 
yet, and it is by no means certain that we 
ought to desire ever to acquire the finished 
and complimentary style of manners which 
have been the natural growth of centuries 
of privilege. Our own ambition for our be- 
loved country would, we acknowledge, point 
to a certain simplicity of manners, which is 
born of truth and goodness; but this is only 
saying that we prefer silver to plated ware. 
Meanwhile, we must not be angry with the 
English if they do not find our manners 
agreeable. We are more demonstrative than 
they ; we disguise our curiosity less care- 
fully ; we are too excitable, and—we must 
in candor add—not well enough informed to 
please them. In literature they have fore- 
stalled us, and we can bring them little 
which we did not receive from them. But 
it is in the arts and sciences that we are 
most deficient. The English nation just now 
has no respect for any thing but facts. The 
natural sciences are their passion; geog- 
raphy is to them quite as absorbing as 
James’s novels to us; they are proud of 
their own scholars, and ready to receive 
with open arms all scholars whatsoever. 
Any one who goes to England with a defin- 
ite purpose connected with any science, use- 
ful art, or dignified pursuit in any direction, 
will find no bar of prejudice across the 
doors he desires to enter, be they even 
ducal. But the English are too much occu- 
pied and interested in their own affairs to 
be long turned aside by any foreigner who 
brings nothing with him that they want. 
Very wealthy people receive a certain sort 
of attention in every country, but they are 
severely criticised and unsparingly laughed 
at if wealth be their only claim. The En- 
glish love society for society’s sake. They are 
conversable people, and seek the interchange 
of thought. They are sincere people, and 
cannot or will not feign to be interested if 
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they are not so. Let us respect this sincer- 
ity, and, if we encounter even prejudice, 
bear with it and live it down. 

There is no guessing how much of ming- 
ling there will be, after all, in consequence 
of this feast of nations. Miss Martineau, 
and other dwellers in the picturesque locali- 
ties of England, systematically abandon their 
homes, and let their houses, during what 
they call “the tourist season,” as the dweller 
on the Ohio removes his family to a safe 
spot when he observes the river beginning 
to rise, knowing by experience that it may 
carry all off. This is a truly English mode 
of getting rid of the difficulty ; and we 
should not be surprised if hundreds, or even 
thousands of Londoners adopted it this sum- 
mer, going to watering-places and country 
retreats, and letting their town residences, 
meanwhile, for good round sums ; for they 
are a thrifty people. A certain friend of 
ours, who takes his family to England once 
in a while, writes in advance to some friends 
of his who occupy a comfortable house in 
London, who forthwith go into the country, 
leaving their house and servants for the use 
of the American family,—for a liberal con- 
sideration—returning as soon as our coun. 
tryman leaves, This is a very neat and 
convenient way of securing a summer trip, 
without the expense and risk of shutting up: 
house; while for the sojourner nothing could 
be more comfortable. We have not yet 
learned, in this extravagant country of ours, 
how much may be got out of moderate: 
means, or how various are the modes by 
which the requisitions of circumstance may 
be met. All our notions of must-haves and 
may-haves are stereotyped; as we furnish 
our houses, so we regulate our way of living 
and managing, one by another, dreading 
originality like pestilence. It is to be hoped 
some old-world secrets of life may be picked 
up by those who go abroad this summer, a 
fair return for many new notions which the- 
English will undoubtedly acquire from their 
visitors. 

By the way, every American who has the: 
opportunity, should be sure to visit an En- 
glish country-residence. They are the per- 
fection of beauty, comfort, and refinement ; 
often on a small scale, which requires that 
every inch should be made the most of, 
which is done so cunningly, that one forgets 
to wish them larger. One thing they never: 
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lack, viz., a library, deemed a superfluity in 
so many of our best houses; and this library 
is the magnetic gathering-place of a thousand 
tasteful trifles,—relics, specimens, objects of 
art, curiosities, suggestive nothings—which 
serve to make ‘talk independent of politics, 
dress, fashions, and scandal. Then the 
grounds are laid out with so much judg- 
ment, and kept in such perfect order, that 
they add, in effect, several drawing-rooms to 
the villa, since they are delightful for con- 
versation or strolling. These residences form 
a happy medium between too much rusticity 
for city habits, and a cold, showy splendor, 
which insults Nature by hiding her as much 
as possible under a town disguise. They 
look dumestic, and like the home of many 
accomplishments, 

There is a beautiful little specimen of the 
thing at Tottenham, generously opened to 
the public on one day of the week, because 
the owner is the envied possessor of many 
of Turner's early drawings, as well as sever- 
al other exquisite pictures, and is willing to 
share his good things with those capable of 
appreciating them. Messrs. Colnaglie, print- 
sellers, furnish tickets gratis, on application ; 
and we recommend our friends to procure 
admission to Mr. Windus’s gallery, for the 
double purpose of enjoying Turner in his best, 
or, at least, most comprehensible aspect, (to 
our poor judgment,) and of seeing a charm- 
ing, simple English villa, on a small scale. 

While we speak of this gallery, we must 
just mention that at Dulwich, which every 
body does not, as it is a little way out of 
London. There are some splendid Murillos 
there, and many of Sir Joshua’s portraits, 
and other pictures interesting on every ac- 
‘count. The best way is to choose a fine day, 
.and take a carriage which can be either 
-open or shut at pleasure, (since it is as apt 
to rain on fine days as any other, in London,) 
-and count the drive as half the object, as it 
well deserves to be counted. 

But we are trenching on the province of 
that wonderful new guide-book which some- 
body promises so opportunely for this great 
occasion, A Murray for England has long 
been a desideratum, and will, we fear, con- 
tinue to be so; but a Murray,—i. e., a guide- 
book which leaves nothing to be desired— 
for London, is now forthcoming. To the 
diligent study of this we commend every 
‘visitor to the Great Exhibition. 
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The most wonderful guide-book for Lon- 
don, viz., the London Directory, was made 
long ago. It is a volume of near three 
thousand pages, so classified and arranged, 
that a degree of simplicity and clearness is 
attained which is truly marvellous, when 
we think of the immense complication of 
the matter. It contains, besides a map and 
an almanac, an Official Directory, by which 
one knowing the office, can find all the men 
belonging to it; a Street Directory, by 
which, knowing the street, one can find the 
name of every person that lives in it; a 
Commercial Directory, which shows every 
body that is engaged in merchandise; a 
Trades Directory, containing the name of 
every body in trade, classified by trades; a 
Law Directory, giving every name con- 
nected with the legal profession; a Parlia- 
mentary Directory, telling every thing one 
can possibly desire to know about members 
of both Houses; a Postal Directory, with 
every possible information as to postage, 
postmasters, offices, d&c.; a City Directory, 
containing every thing about the city prop- 
er, its government, and official people; a 
Conveyance Directory, for every conceiva- 
ble mode of transit in all directions; a 
Court Directory, with the names and resi- 
dences of nobility and gentry ; a Banking 
Directory, an Assurance Directory—but we 
are out of breath, and have not given even 
an idea of the amount of information con- 
tained in this miracle of completeness and 
order—this Drummond light on all that the 
stranger in London wants to know of com- 
mon things. 

One finds this book at all public houses, 
so it is only necessary to inquire for it ; but 
happening ourselves to own one, we had an 
odd opportunity of using it on this side the 
water. A young woman claimed our com- 
passion, as being lately from England—des- 
titute, and with a piteous story. Her ap- 
pearance not being as prepossessing as her 
story was plausible, we made close inqui- 
ries as to her whereabout in London, where 
she pretended to have been living within a 
few months. After ascertaining her name, 
those of her parents, friends, employers, «c., 
with the names of the various streets in 
which she glibly enough placed them, we re- 
ferred to our Directory, and found no single 
correspondence with her report as to name 
or street, thus unmasking her completely. 
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We are half-disposed to envy the throngs 
who are going to England on this occasion, 
though we have had our turn twice, and we 
ought to be satisfied. But we can’t be sat- 
isfied with England. Emerson is reported 
to have named “one hundred years for Lon- 
don, and two hundred for the rest of En- 
gland,” as the time requisite for a thorough 
knowledge and time to enjoy it, and we sus- 
pect he is not far from the truth. The 
Queen of Sheba, among the glorious wonders 
of Solomon’s court, exclaimed that the half 
had not been told her; what would she say 
if she could see old England—London—du- 
ring the World's Fair ! 

(Some minor matters with regard to let- 
ters, may not find their way into the London 
Guide-Book, Everybody prepays in En- 
gland, whether on his own business or that 
of other people ; every yellow envelope is an 
abomination unto the English; and the 
senseless suffix of Esquire, is not added to 
every body’s name as with us; plain Mr. 
being much more comme il faut in ordinary 
cases. We hope we have earned the read- 
er’s gratitude by these cautions.) 








A Legendary Cale. 


A GENTLE household spirit, unchallenged and un- 
paid, 

Attended with his service a lonely waiting maid. 

She seemed a weary woman, who had found life 
unkind, 

Whose youth had left her early and had little left 
behind. 

Most desolate and lonely her days went on, until 

Arose this unseen stranger her duties to fulfill. 

But now she walk’d at leisure, secure from blame 
she slept, 

The meal was always ready, the room was always 
swept ; 

And by the cheerful fireside, the winter evenings 
long, 

He gave her words of kindness or snatches of 
sweet song, 

With useful housewife secrets, and tales of fairies 
fair, 

From times when gaunt magicians, and dwarfs and 
giants were. 

Thus habit closing round her, by slow degrees she 
nursed 

A sense of trust and pleasure, where she had fear’d 
at first ; 

When strange desire came on her and shook her 
like a storm, 

To see this faithful being distinct in outward 
form. 

He was so pure a nature, of so benign a will, 

It could be nothing fearful, it could be nothing ill. 








THE FOREST TEMPLE. 


At first with grave denial, her prayer he laid aside, 

Then warning and entreaty, but all in vain he 
tried. 

The wish upgrew to passion, she urged him more 
and more, 

Until as one outwearied, but still lamenting sore, 

He promised in her chamber he would attend her 
call, 

When from the small, high window the full moon- 
light should fall. 

Most proud and glad she enter’d that evening to 
behold, 

How there her phantom lover his presence would 
unfold— 

When lo! in bloody pallor lay, upon the moonlit 
floor, 

The babe she bore and murdered some thirteen 
years before! 








Che Forest Cemple. 


Wuy hath man raised to thee his crumbling tem- 
ples? 
Which pass away like drifting clouds above! 
When thy pure worship were in bright examples 
Of holy Charity, sweet Peace, and Love! 


For there is, deep within the heart’s recesses, 
Devotion, thy all-seeing eye defines, 

Unbreathed, O God, which thy observance blesses 
Before the pomp of consecrated shrines! 


Will tapers, temples, priests in robes that glisten 
With jewell’d splendor—pageantry’s array, 

Incline thine ear, O God, the more to listen, 
Than to the simplest prayer without display ? 


Let man go forth to the primeval forests, 
Their cloister’d solitudes, their leafy aisles, 
And list the voices of thy feather’d chorists, 
Their grateful hymn, in which no art beguiles! 


Vistas adorn’d with gorgeous fringe and tassel 
Of glowing blossom—graceful, pendant flower, 

Where truant thought becomes a willing vassal, 
And owns the wondrous glory of thy power! 


Their floors encrusted with brocaded splendor 
Of golden, silver, azure, purple bloom, 

Their velvet verdure to the knee more tender 
Than all the cushion’d pomp of cunning loom ; 


In their green glade is many a “niche,” whose 
beauty 
Nor saint adorns in quaintly-carven stone, 
Where, may be paid—unspoken—all the duty 
The contrite spirit feels, unseen, unknown! 


There, are meet shrines amid their pomp cathedral, 
And rich mosaics where the reverent knee 

May bend, O God, in faithful fervor federal, 
In homage pure, with prostrate heart to thee! 


In the still night, amid the giant aliars, 
Thy everlasting hills—all silent—where, 
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Trembling on the lip, weak language falters,— 
Each glance is worship—every thought a prayer, 


The stars that tesselate the vault of heaven, 
Their chasten’d glory on those altars pour, 
Lighting the soul from paths of earthly leaven, 
To those bright shrines where angel eyes adore ! 


Bright, everlasting lamps, celestial tapers, 
Twinkling and beaming from the dome of night! 
Till upward roll the silver-clouded vapors 
To curtain, Lord, thy realms of living light. 


On their white wings they bear, to thee ascending, 
The grateful incense of earth’s fairest bowers, 
The heart’s pure orisons—in silence blending 
The morning breath of thy sweet censer-flowers. 





Hautom Herords. 


ENGLAND'S LAURELS. 

Tue want of evergreens gives the gar- 
dens in the neighborhood of Paris and most 
of the continental cities an air of meagreness 
and poverty, and this cannot be remedied, 
as few of those plants will resist the rigor 
-of their winters, which are as much colder 
than ours as the summers are hotter. A 
moist temperate climate, like that of Great 
Britain, is the most suitable for evergreens, 
which continue in a growing state nearly all 
the year. 





AN ACKNOWLEDGED TRUTH. 


“I have lived,” says the indefatigable 
Dr. E. D. Clarke, “to know that the great 
‘secret of human happiness is this—never 
suffer your energies to stagnate. The old 
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adage of ‘too many irons in the fire’ conveys 
an abominable falsehood. You cannot have 
too many; pokers, tongs, and all—keep 
them all going !” 


A LITERARY CONTRAST. 

Sergeant Talfourd is said by some to 
have been seventeen, by others twenty-four 
years, writing, re-writing, altering, and pol- 
ishing his tragedy of “Ion ;” and, certainly, 
it bears all the marks of taste and care. On 
the other hand—a popular author of the 
present day, in a preface to one of his plays, 
says, “the piece which these remarks pre- 
cede was commeneed on a Thursday, and 
acted on the following Monday |” 


WINDOW GARDENING. 

When peat or a mixture of sand and 
peat, in a pot where the soil has become 
matted with roots, is once thoroughly dried, 
it is extremely difficult to moisten it again 
properly, and hence many persons who pour 
water on the surface of pots containing 
plants in sandy peat, imagine that it pene- 
trates the ball of earth and reaches all the 
roots, while, in fact, it very frequently 
escapes between the ball and the pot, moist- 
ening only the outer surface and leaving the 
great mass of roots in its centre quite dry. 
Perhaps as many Cape heaths and shrubs 
and Australian plants are killed in this way 
as geraniums and bulbs are killed by over- 
watering. 

—@—— 

To be good and disagreeable, is high trea- 

son against virtue. 





Cheanicle of the Week. 


Tue world seems bent now-a-days upon 
the search for spiritualities. Strangeness 
and mystery are the order of the times. It 
is unsafe to show surprise at whatever may 
appear: even Mr. Davis the clairvoyant is 
subsiding into the old-fashioned school of 
practical expounders of truth, and mesmer- 
ism, with its wonders, has become a mere 
bagatelle. 

In a recent number we took occasion to 
quote from Chambers an account of some 
very interesting experiments in electro-biol- 
ogy : and in our next we shall give the most 








authentic account which we have yet seen of 
the newly-talked-of snail telegraph. 

But a greater wonder than either, are the 
recent developments in relation to a certain 
French gentleman and his nephew, who are 
now visitors in New York. Monsieur Gan- 
pon (such is the gentleman’s name) has the 
power, it appears, of communicating ideas 
to the mind of his nephew, without any vis- 
ible or audible means, and by a mere effort 
of the will. 

The uncle, for example, looks over your 
shoulder as you write, and without speaking 
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or turning, or making any perceptible sign, 
communicates what he reads, to his nephew, 
who is stationed forty feet away, with a 
wall intervening. 

We give the story, as it is reported by 
most trustworthy witnesses, and cannot 
doubt that it will quicken the search and 
the love for the wonderful which so emi- 
nently characterizes the habit of the time. 
Wiis has a paragraph or two in relation 
to the matter in the Home Journal :— 


“ M. Gandon has been a sub-officer of the 
French army, and his nephew is an interest- 
ing-looking lad of seventeen. Blindness 
would literally be no deprivation of sight to 
this boy—he sees with the eyes of another, 
as with his own. Were we blind, we should 
lose no time in trying whether this seeing 
by proxy is not one of Nature’s cultivable 
secrets. It holds out a hope to damaged 
eyesight, as it is. Fancy the luxury to an 

ditor of hiring another pair of eyes to do 
his reading in the next room—news entering 
his brain without giving his own eyes or ears 
the least trouble! 

“We saw these waking clairvoyants but 
for a few minutes, and we had no opportu- 
nity to inquire how far the sympathy be- 
tween them extended. If they each know 
what enters the other’s brain by the eye, 
they probably each know, also, what the 
other thinks and feels. To discover the 
secrets of this magnetic oneness, and to be 
able to establish it between any two people, 
would materially change the condition of the 
world. In California, where women are 
scarce, one man’s being loved might make 
another man happy. It would reduce Jenny 
Lind’s tickets to half price, as one man might 
go in and hear her, and another stand out- 
side and enjoy it. The world, of course, 
would be less selfish, and there would be no 
more certainty for secrets, Spirit-inter- 
course would prevail, in fact—minds com- 
ing together without obstructions of flesh 
and blood, and without aid of words or eye- 
sight. But the speculations on this possi- 
bility are endless. We would call attention 
to the fact, only, that the two first who 
thus see and feel like one, are not of oppo- 
site sexes. Whether Nature does not intend 
that man and woman should thus live to- 
gether without a secret, or whether this is 
an accident of magnetism that might as 
easily have happened between uncle and 
niece, we can only conjecture.” 


M. pe Troprianp, too, whom one would 
not suppose particularly zealous in his search 
after spiritual abstractions, has given the 
subject the easy labor of one of his flow- 
ing letters, in which he yields himself up 
gracefully to the utter mystery of the phe- 





nomenon; and talks of spirits, as if spirits 
could be talked with. 

He mentions among other details of the 
peculiar power of M. Ganpon, a strange 
antagonism existing between him and those 
under the influence of ordinary magnetic 
slumber ;—witness this relation— 


“M. Ganpvon seems to possess the power 
of neutralizing or exorcising the magnetic 
influence, and his mere presence throws a 
clairvoyant into indescribable terror. At 
Brussels, a lady of high rank and great in- 
telligence, wished to have a clairvoyant 
—— as to the nature of his power. 

he asked his consent—he gave it—and a 
Catholic clergyman put the daughter of the 
lady into a magnetic slumber, as he had often 
done before for experiments in clairvoyance. 
The moment the sleeper was requested to 
place herself in spirit-communication with 
the stranger, she was seized apparently with 
uncontrollable fear, fell into violent convul- 
sions, bade him begone, with loud and deli- 
rious screams, and so agitated and terrified 
M. Gandon himself that he quitted the house 
without farther pursuance of the experiment. 

“On arriving at his hotel, overwhelmed 
with what was a complete mystery to him- 
self as well as to others, it occurred to him 
to make a trial of his power over the mind 
of the other, even when separated. Witha 
strong effort, he concentrated his thoughts, 
and willed that she should rise and go into 
the garden which he had seen attached to 
the house she resided in. The day follow- 
ing, he called to make inquiries, and was in- 
formed, that, after his departure, she had 
remained convulsed by spasms for fifteen or 
twenty minutes, but that she had suddenly 
arisen and walked to the garden, where the 
agitation seemed to cease, and she had been 
led thence to her room, without further 
symptoms. Questioned, afterwards, as to 
what she saw terrible in the stranger, the 
young lady stated that he had appeared to 
her enveloped in flames !” 


We must confess that the flames reflect 
rather badly on M. Ganpon. 

—— A new theatrical enterprise, by which 
the New York public were to be made 
acquainted with the arts and graces of the 
French stage, has met with comparative 
failure. The Courrier condemns in strong 
terms the capabilities of the actors, and re- 
fuses to give the scheme countenance, as 
unworthy the reputation of French artists 
and undeserving the patronage of Ameri- 
cans, 





A comedy is hinted at in the news- 
papers, as presently to be produced at 
Brougham’s Lyceum, which shall give body 
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to the most piquant of up-town scandal, and 
prove (if we may trust report) a sort of 
Salmagundi dramatized. The new furore, in 
relation to Mr. Purnam’s Book of Beauty, 
among the ladies, is indicated as one of the 
salient points of this comedietta illustration. 

—— There is much talk in political quar- 
ters of a newly projected buccaneer enter- 
prise for the invasion of Cuba, The Na- 
tional Intelligencer reports, upon what seems 
good authority, the enrollment of large bodies 
of men, and the shipment of arms. The 
Spanish authorities are, however, upon the 
alert. 





A new globe, representing upon a 
small scale all the inequalities of the earth’s 
surface, is to be among those things which 
will attract most attention at the coming 
World’s Fair. It is not situated in the 
building itself, but being a purely private 
enterprise, its proprietor and projector, Mr. 
Wy p, has secured Leicester Square (which 
every London visitor will remember) for the 
exhibition of this monster globe. The Athe- 
neeum, of the 15th of March, devotes an article 
to its discussion, and awards it the commen- 
dation of giving a new impetus to the long- 
neglected study of physical Geography. We 
quote a few of the remarks of the Atheneum : 


“Tn looking on an ordinary globe, a limit- 
ed portion of the earth’s surface only comes 
under survey at once, It has, therefore, oc- 
curred to Mr. Wyld to figure the earth’s 
surface on the inside, instead of the outside, 
of a sphere,—to give, in fact, an inverted 
globe,—enabling the observer to embrace at 
one view the physical features of the world 
which he inhebite That surface which will 
be looked on as the inside coating of the 
sphere is actually that which exists on the 
exterior crust of the great globe itself. This 
very allowable departure from the truth, 
without misleading any one, admits of our 
obtaining a knowledge of the distribution of 
land and water over the whole planet, which 
could not be in any other way secured. The 
great feature, in fact, of this globe asa 
medium of summary teaching is, that it 
presents (what nothing on a less scale can 
do) the means of presenting the various 
great physical phenomena at once and in 
their relations,—which in all other educa- 
tional documents have to be studied sepa- 
rately and in detail. 

The sphere on which the earth is modelled 
—and which is now in process of erection, as 
our readers know, in the centre of Leicester 
Square—is 65 feet in diameter. Visitors 
wil] pass into the interior of this huge ball ; 
and by means of a winding staircase or gal- 
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lery will proceed round it, viewing every 
part of the model at a distance of four feet 
from the eye :—and these arrangements are 
so contrived that they will not interfere 
with the general view of the entire surface. 
The scale is ten miles to one inch horizontal, 
and one mile to an inch vertical. This en- 
ables the constructor to exhibit all the details 
of hill and valley, lake and river, with facil- 
ity, and to produce an effective representa- 
tion of the Earth :—which could not be done 
if the scales for height and for distance were 
alike. 

In looking at this vast model, the observer 
is at once struck with the distribution of 
land and water. He sees the great Oceans 
occupying nearly 150,000,000 square miles, 
—while the Old and New Continents and 
all the islands are estimated at but 60,000,- 
000 square miles. The immense expanse of 
waters in the southern hemisphere is brought. 
out in strong contrast with the wide-spread 
lands of the northern ; and the great chains 
of mountains, which are remarkable features 
of the Earth’s surface, are shown to be 
ranged in a circle around the ocean and the 
Indian sea. The water-shed—or river course 
—of every country is laid down, and the- 
great areas drained are exhibited. This is, 
of course, connected with the elevations and 
depressions of the land :—all which are dis- 
played in relative truthfulness, and with 
remarkable exactitude. By no other means 
than this, we repeat, could we at one view 
obtain a correct and lively knowledge on 
these points. A model in relief speaks to 
the eye in a way which it is impossible for 
any map, or globe with a flat surface to 

0 


“We have already intimated that we 
regard this model as the commencement of 
a new era in geographical instruction. This 
great globe is made up of some thousands 
of castings in plaster from the original mod- 
els in clay. The first plaster cast, which 
is, of course, in reverse, will be retained,— 
and from it any number of correct models 
may be had. Nothing could be more in- 
structive than such sections of the earth. 
Those raised maps, telling the tale of distance 
and elevation, would impart an amount of 
information in schools which could not be 
given by any other method. In a few weeks 
the desert of Leicester Square will, in fact, 
be converted into a great geographical 
school.” 





A French observer, in a letter to the 
Courrier des Etats Unis, speaks at length of 
the preparations which are making in London 
for the Great Fair. He remarks specially 
upon the increased number of places of 
amusement, and of the enlargement of the 
corps at nearly all the existing theatres. He 





also comments upon the probable influence of 
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the Fair in opening the eyes of the reserved 
and exclusive Englishman to the merits of 
socialties and action, which may possibly 
differ from his own; and counts upon the 
instruction which the new and general inter- 
communication may afford, as an incentive to 
a social reciprocity, heretofore unknown. 

It appears from this letter that the man- 
sion of the Lord Mayor, opposite the Bank, 
is to be opened during the Fair, for hospi- 
talities to distinguished strangers ; and there 
are hints thrown out that this initiative on 
the part of the city government may be fol- 
lowed up by many of the noblesse, at the 
West End of the Town. 


—— An American writer, in a recent num- 
ber of the Atheneum, makes mention of what 
he terms a new process in Photography, 
which secures better pictures than any 
hitherto obtained. The details of the pro- 
cess are given, and credited to a French 
daguerreotypist, though they do not differ 
materially from those usually followed in 
this country. Glass, however, is used, in 
place of the ordinary metallic plate. The 
Atheneum gives this account of some of the 
results by the pew proeess :— 


“There are,” it says, “in the impressions 
resulting from this process a clearness and 
sharpness of definition in the architectural 
subjects such as we have never before seen. 
Some calotypes from the hands of Mr. 
Thomas Elmore that we have examined pri- 
vately make the nearest approach to the ex- 
cellence here reached. The impressions that 
we have looked at are, as we have said, 
wonderful for their perspicuity and truth. 
In a view of the portico of the Madeleine, as 
seen from the Rue Royale, the details of the 
tympanum, the frieze, the capitals, the bases, 
the shafts, the inscriptions, and the bas-re- 
liefs, seen through a magnifying glass at our 
side, are extraordinary. The rendering of 
the bas-relief in the pediment is most per- 
fect. Two views of the Salle de la Conven- 
tion are marvellous to the naked eye; 
through the lens, they reveal details which 
will provoke the admiration of the architect. 
The Porte St. Denis is another wonderful 
example of truth-telling—even to the minu- 
tize of the inscription of ‘ Liberté, Egalité, 
Fraternité” The view of the Arsenal is, as 
Dominie Sampson would say, ‘ Prodigious !’ 
Never was seen such perfection of detail. 
The subject is striking and novel. The fore- 
ground, composed of the rectilinearly ar- 
ranged masses of shot, the gun-carriages, and 
the men actively engaged in their duties, 
(we do not see how these men could be 
taken, if the process be always as slow as 
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represented,) were just the objects to test 
the fidelity of this highly-sensitive medium, 
The artist may throw down his brush in 
despair. No human eye or hand could trace, 
from the objects themselves, within any 
moderate degree of accuracy, such details.” 

—— The ever-green Mrs, Partineton has 
latterly propounded a little schedule of new 
inquiries : they are eminently characteristic 
of the old lady, and will, we dare say, meet 
that attention, which their importance de- 
mands :— 

“Mrs. Partinaton’s Quertes.— Whether 
Mason & Dixon’s line was a line of stage- 
coaches or steam-packets ? 

“What sort of curiosities does President 
Fillmore’s Cabinet contain ? 

“Whether the Powder Magazine contains 
any good reading on the’ subject of ladies’ 
dresses ¢ 

“Whether the Pope is going to roam all 
over the world before he dies ? 

“Whether his bulls are as ferocious as 
ever ¢ 

“Were the liberty Poles which were recent- 
ly cut to pieces in Paris, the last of that noble 
race # 

“Ts the United States Mint any better for 
juleps than the common mint ¢ 

“ Has the ‘Double Eagle’ two pair of wings 
or not ? 

“Do dead letters ever revive after reach- 
ing the General Post-Office ? 

“Do navigators have to double their capes 
in all latitudes—or is it only in cold re- 
gions ¢” 





Apropos of the World’s Fair, toward 
which thousands of Americans are now turn- 
ing their course, we would call attention to 
the very sensible remarks of Mrs. Krrxxanp, 
in another department of this week’s maga- 
zine. Mrs. K., with a rare combination of 
faculties, relieves the shrewdness of a thor- 
ough Yankee woman, by a delicacy of ob- 
servation and of touch, which refine, without 
weakening her hits. 

—— Among recent deaths to be chroni- 
cled, is that of the Hon. Jupcr Dacesr, late 
Chief Justice of Connecticut. He died in 
New Haven at the advanced age of 86, upon 
the 12th of April, He was extensively 
known, not only for his qualities as jurist 
and eminent civilian, but as a gentleman of 
the old school—frank, fearless, and generous. 
The French are specially happy in 
their caricatures, and they spare in them 
neither the dignity of age, nor the prestige 
of position. Every Revolution swarms with 
placards, making ridiculous the men of the 
falling power, and extolling the men of the 
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new. A late jeu d’esprit of this character 
represents Louis Napotzon trying on a 
crown, which has slipped over his face,— 
upon which he remarks—* Truly my uncle 
had a greater head than I!” 


THE BOOK WORLD. 


The French papers speak of the approach- 
ing publication of the memoirs of Bauzao 
and intimate that this announcement is ma- 
king quite a stir among the habitués of Pa- 
risian Society. 

“It had been the custom of the deceased 
author, for more than twenty years of his life, 
to note down in writing every event which 
struck him as affording a novel page in 
human nature; and as he mixed much with 
the world, and was much consulted by 
friends of every degree, the revelations of 
Parisian society are anticipated as fearful. 

“His custom of extorting letters from his 
friends on the subject at issue, under pre- 
tence of possessing an imperfect memory, 
and his method of classing them, will render 
his memoirs one of the completest scandalous 
tableaux of the nineteenth century which 
could ever be presented to the contemplation 
of our posterity. Opposition to the publi- 
cation has already been offered, but without 
success; and the princess-widow is now 
busily engaged with the preparations for its 
appearance in the month of May.” 





Notes on the Construction of Sheep- 
folds, isthe quaint misnomer of a book recent- 
ly published in London, by Mr. Rusxin, the 
author of the Palace of Architecture, and 
the Stones of Venice. It treats of church 
divisions in the half-pompous, half-eloquent, 
self-sufficient way which characterizes all 
the other writings by the same author. 

A recent publicist, in the Law Jour- 
nal, writes well and strongly upon the 
subject of copyright law :— 

“The copyright law of the United States, 
like all similar laws in other countries, se- 
cures to the author the exclusive property 
in his book for a term of years; and, under 
certain circumstances, renews the security, if 
he asks it, for another brief term; after which 
the book becomes the property of the pub- 
lic, and any one may print and sell it who 
chooses, Now the question very naturally 
arises, how it happens that authors should 
be allowed to enjoy their literary property 
—their writings—the result of their labor— 
the creation of their hands and brains—for 
a limited period only, when all other classes 
are allowed to possess their property— 
their houses, their lands, their goods, &ce.— 
for ever? and why it should be deemed 
just or politic for the law thus to interfere 
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against them, confiscating their property for 
the public use—stealing it from them, as 
if, according to the Socialistic notion, the 
had first stolen it from the public? It is 
this question which forms the subject of the 
article alluded to; and the object of the 
writer—though travelling over a field too 
often trodden not to be somewhat hack- 
neyed—is to show the wrong and absurdity 
of the whole system of limitation, and to 
argue the good policy, as well as the simple 
justice, of forming the copyright law on the 
principle of a perpetual right existing in 
the author to his property. 

“Such a right, in fact, existed, and was 
always admitted to exist, by common law, 
in England, anterior to 1709, when the first 
copyright act was passed; which was de- 
signed to give the author special protection 
for fourteen years against piratical publish- 
ers, but was by no means intended to take 
from him his property after that. Indeed, 
as late as the — 1769, it was formally 
decided in a well-known case in the Court 
of King’s Bench, Lord Mansfield presiding, 
that the statute did not affect or in any way 
limit the author’s common-law right in per- 
petuity ; and this right remained until it 
was, five years later, abolished by a decision 
of the House of Lords.” 

—— Among recent American books we 
must mention Mr. W1xu1s’s new book, Hurry- 
graphs, published by Cas. Scripyer, and 
made up for the most, part of the editorials 
in the Home Journal. To criticise such a 
book, would be to criticise the off-hand 
brain-workings which have carried a weekly 
newspaper—notwithstanding a certain airi- 
ness (not to say flippancy) of topic—into 
half of the best families in the land. 

If any man possesses the art of redeem- 
ing scandal from grossness, and personalities 
from odium, and trifles from their littleness, 
and statistics from dulness, by the art of 
words, it is surely Mr. Wits. Yet in this 
book of Hurry-graphs, (an honest title,) he 
has by no means done himself justice; and 
this he knows as well, and better than any 
man can tell him. He is by odds too 
shrewd an observer, not to distinguish be- 
tween that flimsiness of material, which is 
made grateful by his manner, and that occa- 
sional piquancy of suggestion which wears 
this deshabille of language, as a beauty 
wears brocade. 

Yet, with all its swift defects, Hurry- 
graphs has rare points of elegance; and 
better still, it bears here and there spots 
which show, that however much Mr. Wits 
may have trifled with feeling, and smoth- 
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ered it by conventionalities, there is still in 
him a deep spring of kindness, which now 
and then bubbles over into true, strong, 
heartfelt sympathy. 

In this connection, we have only to refer to 
what he so kindly says of that poor, erring 
genius, Epcar A. Por. We might also turn 
attention to a most dainty couplet of pages 
about his partner, General Morris. It is 
much to say for a man when the business 
intimacy of years does not so far case his 
heart against a fellow-worker, but that he 
may run over into such genial good feeling 
as characterizes this eulogy of W1u1s upon 
Morris. 

—— Another book, issued by the same 
publisher, (Cuartes Soripyer,) and in very 
beautiful style, is A Grandmother's Recollec- 
tions, by Etta Ropman. It is a pleasantly- 
told story, which will interest all first-story 
readers, and do them no harm in the reading. 
With the occasional fault of a little too 
stilted language for children, this is a capi- 
tal book, and will make its way, we have 
not a doubt, into a host of families. Its author 
should not abandon a pen which she uses so 
well. There is, with all, an air of natural- 
ness about it, which make its contents seem 
half autobiography. 

Dynamics of Magnetism is the rather 
frightful title of a voluminous, yet compact 
and cheap book, published by Mr. Repriexp. 
It is translated from the German by Dr. 
Asupurner, and is full of what will most 
interest, in reference to magnetic forces of 
whatever kind. 

The entire copyright of the works 
of Sir Watrer Scort, including the Life by 
Lockhart, with the steel plates, woodcuts, 
stereotype plates of the Abbotsford and 
other editions, with the stock in hand, were 
offered at auction in London on the 26th ult., 
by the trustees of the late Robert Cadell. 
The whole was put up in one lot, the pur- 
chaser to be compelled to take the entire of 
the printed stock, amounting in price to up- 
wards of £10,000. It was anticipated that 
the bidding would be very spirited. 
“ Authors,” says the Atheneum of the pre- 
vious week, “advert with a sort of profes- 
sional pride t» the enormous sale which the 
works have already obtained; realizing a 
fortune of some £130,000 for one publisher 
alone,—and this when the books themselves 
had been long in the market, and their author 
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was a bankrupt. The rumor runs that the 
Row will hardly venture into the market ; 
and that the bidding towards the last will 
lie with Mr. Tegg, and some combination of 
printers and paper-makers, The value of 
the copyrights consists, it is said, (we give but 
gossip,) not so much in the stereotype and 
remaining stock, as in the probable profits 
of a new and cheap edition of each novel, at 
half a crown, well printed and well papered: 
and of a good library edition to supplant, in 
all choice libraries, the forty-eight volume 
edition, now the best existing.” The auction 
sale, however, was not carried out, the price 
falling short of the terms of the trustees. 
Among the bidders were the Messrs Long- 
mans, Mr. Virtue, and Mr. Boyd, (one of the 
firm of Oliver & Boyd, Edinburgh,) and the 
largest amount offered was £14,500; a pretty 
fair investment at that, coupled, we presume, 
with the rider of the £10,000 stock in hand; 
but the terms were thought insufficient, and 
the extensive lot was bought in for £15,000 
by the agent of the vendors. A division 
into lots had been contemplated, but it was 
not made. 

The House of the Seven Gables, the 
new work of Mr. Hawrnorne, has made its 
appearance. It is written with the same 
elaborate finish, and the same delicacy of 
execution, which so eminently characterized 
the Scarlet Letter. The conception, however, 
of the story, is neither so bold, so strong, nor 
so perfect. The materiel, so to speak, is 
vastly inferior to the treatment ; and whoso 
reads it for the dramatic entertainment will 
very likely be disappointed. Its sketches 
of character are admirably worked up; and 
nothing can be healthier, truer, and fresher, 
than the little, joyous, pains-taking, simple- 
hearted, housewife-y, New England girl— 
Puase. Here and there, it is true, she slips 
into a tone of talk a shade too ornate for 
her degree ; but such errors lie rather in the 
matter talked of, than in the talker. 

We must be pardoned for taking, too, a 
slight exception to the genuine New En- 
glandness of the character of CiirrorD; it is 
strangely idealized, and fearfully wrought 
away from the practicalities of life. 

Thousands will read the book, and may 
grow the better for reading it. HawrHorNE 
is fast making his name a household one. 

Our copy of the book was purchased of 
Mr. Scrisyer, in Park Row. 








